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Adequate Encyclopedia Revision 
By Willard A. Heaps * 


CHOOL, children’s, and young people's 

librarians as well as librarians of small 
public libraries are being faced with the 
pros and cons of encyclopedia purchase, for 
1939 editions of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, Compton's Pictured, and the World 
Book have recently been issued. These edi- 
tions are advertised as the most extensive 
revisions in several years and because with 
the Britannica they constitute the four 
“standard” encyclopedias it becomes im- 
portant to evaluate them from the stand- 
point of former editions. The problem is 
less acute for the adult department since the 
Britannica has undergone no complete re- 
vision since the 14th edition, 1929, though 
supplemented by Britannica Book of the 
Year for 1938 and 1939. The New Inter- 
national still attempts to supplement the 
1916 edition, its last true revision, with the 
New International Yearbook. 

Because up-to-dateness is a necessary fac- 
tor in the evaluation of encyclopedias and 
because encyclopedia purchase involves the 
investment of a comparatively large sum of 
money, librarians are asking themselves: 
“Exactly what is the extent of revision? 
How much do these revised editions super- 
sede previous editions already in the library ? 
Does the authority given by modernity jus 
tify the financial outlay?” The entire ques- 
tion of standards for up-to-dateness is an 
unsolved problem, yet Mudge, Shores, and 
Ward in outlines for encyclopedia evalu- 
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ation suggest the three questions of date, 
frequency of revision, and up-to-dateness for 
consideration. Opinions in regard to the 
necessary period of revision seem varied as 
do practices as to frequency of purchase of 
new sets. Though differences of opinion 
exist and an older edition is never com- 
pletely outmoded in much of its material, 
ten years is the general figure for frequency 
of purchase of an encyclopedia for adult 
use, and from three to five years for school 
use, the latter more frequent because of 
revolutionary changes and developments in 
educational method and emphasis which re- 
quire constant revision for new viewpoints 
and philosophies. Supplements thru an- 
nuals or yearbooks and occasional added 
sentences in annual printings of a set do not 
constitute true revision but merely additions 
of a sort and should not be considered the 
equivalent of the constant reworking of en- 
tire articles. Many articles in a so-called 
“revised” edition of an encyclopedia will 
need nothing more than a change of several 
words or lines, yet to constitute true revi- 
sion the work should in general have been 
re-read and carefully analyzed by the edi- 
tors, with subsequent changes, rewriting, 
and the re-presentation or the recasting of 
material, a staggering task which should 
be reflected in the work itself and the price 
asked for it. A warning is offered by Gil- 
bert Ward, former Chairman of the A.L.A. 
Subscription Books Committee, that the pub- 
lisher’s notion of a revised edition as stated 


in the phrases “new,” “enlarged,” ‘“‘re- 
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vised,’ ““1939,"" or “revised, corrected, and 
brought up-to-date,” may vary widely from 
the librarian’s conception of revision. These 
loose words need a systematic check. 

How is the librarian as prospective pur- 
chaser to know the exact date and extent 
of revision of the edition under consider- 
ation? The usual rule of comparing im- 
print and last copyright dates is satisfactory 
only as an indication of the frequency of 
revision, for a series of copyright dates on 
the verso of the title page will reveal only 
that new material was added in certain 
years. This is not an adequate evidence of 
the extent of revision; the latter can be de- 
termined only by a careful comparison of 
the contents of two or more editions. Ex- 
amination of a “dummy” or “mongrel” vol- 
ume containing scraps of articles on up-to- 
date subjects is unrevealing, for the en- 
cyclopedia publisher and salesmen will 
naturally collect the current re-written arti- 
cles as valuable sales pointers and seek to 
influence decisions because of this material 
which is presented without relation to the 
entire set or the set in the library. A volume 
of marked articles which shows the extent 
of revision and new material is a compara- 
tively infallible method, for it can be com- 
pared article by article with volumes in the 
library’s possession and a fairly complete 
picture of revision can thus be attained. The 
best method is the obtaining of a set on ap- 
proval without signing a contract of sale 
and with return privileges; in this way true 
comparison can be made when the financial 
investment needs careful consideration. 


Some Dangers 


The drawing of any reasonably accurate 
conclusions as to the amount of material 
carried over from edition to edition of the 
same encyclopedia is extremely difficult. As 
long as an encyclopedia continues with little 
change in plan, adding new headings for 
new topics of interest and dropping obso- 
lete ones, but keeping to a large extent the 
same headings for older subjects, it is a 
relatively easy matter to arrive at some esti- 
mate of the amount of new material in any 
given edition by a straight comparison of 
corresponding volumes of the encyclopedia 
page by page. However, when there has 
been a considerable rearrangement of mate- 
rial with a splitting up of many long articles 
and a great multiplication of headings, 
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judgment on the amount of revision is dan 
gerous, since material in former editions has 
been broken down and necessarily occurs 
elsewhere under a more specific heading. It 
is possible, of course, to trace the entire 
treatment of the various large divisions of 
knowledge thru an entire edition for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent to which 
revision has taken place, but few librarians 
will have the time or inclination for such 
an activity. The same difficulty exists when 
a transition has been made from ‘‘short sub- 
ject’’ to “monographic” treatment. For ex 
ample, the material on aviation and air- 
planes in the 1925 edition of Americana 
(v.1, p.179-93) was found under ten arti- 
cles, many with detailed subdivisions; in 
the 1939 edition this material, occupying 
the same exact number of pages and space 
allotment, has become a fourteen page mon- 
ograph on Aeronautics, by Alexander Kle- 
min, Professor-in-Charge, Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics, New York 
University. All former material has been 
thoroly revised and included with the 
added material rewritten and gauged to fit 
the pages and columns exactly. This is one 
form of true revision. 

Similarly, comparison of space is inac- 
curate, for editions may be printed in 
different-sized type faces, or, if in the same 
type, may not have been changed in the 
least. The size of the 14th edition (1929) 
of Britannica was reduced approximately 
six thousand pages or 25 per cent as com 
pared with the 11th (1910-11) edition, yet 
there was probably as much or more mate- 
rial in the revision. The 1939 editions of 
Compton’s and World Book, each of which 
uses the unit-letter volume arrangement, 
have the same number of pages as previous 
editions. While in both the 1933 and 1939 
editions of World Book the “G” volume 
has 340 pages, the twelve-page comparison 
of Democracy, Communism, and Fascism 
added to the article on Government is not 
considered in a page count. (The latter, 
however, is inserted toward the close of the 
Government article and without any ap- 
parent connection with it, for the heading 
does not appear on the pages.) The “C” 
volume of Compton’s containing 489 pages 
in both 1935 and 1939 editions has a newly 
numbered 33-page article on China and 28 
other pages added, a total of 61 added 
pages in the volume which would be un 
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WortpD Book EpiroRIAL RooMs—CoursEs OF STUDY FILES 
World Book Encyclopedia maintains an extensive file of school courses of study from 
every state. These are consulted in making annual revisions along lines indicated by 
special surveys which have been prepared by members of the Editorial Advisory Board. 


revealed in an examination of first and last 
pages. 

Another danger to the unbiased prospec- 
tive purchaser is a popular device of some 
encyclopedia salesmen, that of comparing 
the number of articles per volume. The 
fact that a count of the main alphabets of 
the “A” volume of World Book and Comp- 
ton’s heading by heading reveals approxi- 
mately 700 articles in the former to 216 in 
the latter is decidedly not indicative of more 
complete material or three times as much 
material, since the editorial policy of Comp- 
ton’s is the treatment of subjects in longer 
monographic articles with the Fact-Index 
for supplementary facts and references to 
other articles. This Fact-Index in the back 
of the “A” volume containing about 2000 
entries would not receive consideration in 
an alphabetic count. World Book, on the 
other hand, shows a multiplicity of articles 
because its policy is the small article with 
many references to related subjects in the 
main alphabet (about 500 in the “A” vol- 
ume). 


Similarly, comparison of the first and last 
paragraphs of certain articles is unfair and 
superficial. Many publishers recognizing 
this form of inexperienced examination pur- 
posely insert and revise without rhyme or 
reason, often with resultant unevenness in 
style and treatment. 

Before discussing either periodic or con- 
tinuous revision, it is well to consider some 
methods of bringing a set up-to-date, and 
their value and efficiency. These methods 
are (1) the annual or yearbook, (2) loose- 
leaf insertions, (3) library reference service, 
(4) the addition of new pages or sections 
in alphabetical order, and (5) plate patch- 
ing. 

Annuals and yearbooks present many 
advantages and disadvantages in libraries. 
One apparent value is that they serve to 
bring material in the main volume up to 
date. This claim is completely false from 
the standpoint of the original set, for an- 
nuals are at best supplements which can in- 
clude only current information, as a record 
of progress and events in any single subject 
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for that particular year. In addition, the 
yearbook 1s generally dated one year ahead 
of the material it contains, for the title date 
is the year of publication, and events and 
changes must have taken place before they 
can be incorporated in print. The expense 
of such supplementary volumes becomes 
enormous after a time. While annual sup- 
plements have definite value for what they 
can offer in the way of comparatively recent 
material, it must be emphasized that they 
may in no sense be considered as revisions 
or ramifications of the original encyclopedia. 
The real test is whether or not the yearbook 
material is incorporated into the main work 
in its next complete revision. 


Loose-Leaf Insertions 


Likewise, loose-leaf “‘revisions” are sub- 
ject to this criticism, for they do not revise 
but merely supplement the original work. 
Furthermore, even when these new pages 
replace old ones in a set kept in loose-leaf 
binders the alphabetical order expected in 
an encyclopedia is soon lost unless every 
article is on a single sheet or group of even- 
numbered pages so that the new article or 
revision can be inserted in the proper alpha- 
betical order. Otherwise the set soon be- 
comes unwieldy and its use subject to con- 
fusion. 


Reference Services 

The “library reference service’’ which 
agrees that any reasonable questions unan- 
swered by the encyclopedia will be an- 
swered by letter, while it may operate effi- 
ciently in some instances, is generally un- 
satisfactory because the time and trouble 
involved defeats the desire of the user to 
obtain information at a time when the need 
for it is most pressing or strong. It fails 
to aid in on-the-spot use of the set itself, 
a definite library requirement. 


Page Additions 


All encyclopedias utilize the device of 
adding pages or signatures in proper numer- 
ical or alphabetical order, a practice already 
referred to. Sometimes these pages take the 
place of former articles or are additions to 
them. Often they are completely new and 
are inserted between two other articles with- 
out requiring changes in the article preced- 
ing or following them. Again, the article 
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preceding may be rewritten to accommodate 
space changes either with additions or con- 
densation. The success of such insertions, 
usually numbered by the page they follow 
with added letters, depends entirely on the 
way they are used. The article on Water 
was completely rewritten for World Book 
(1939 ed.) and expanded from one to eight 
pages (7664 a-h); an article on Safety was 
introduced between Saeters and Safety Lamp 
(6294 a-h); a new article on Family was 
placed between Fame, Hall of and Family 
Names. 


The creation of new federal agencies made such 
insertions generally necessary. Americana in its 
in its 1939 edition added 32 pages of U.S.— 
New Federal Agencies (v.27, p.538 a-z6) after 
the article on U.S. Foreign Policy, written by 
Andrew C. McLaughlin and unchanged since the 
1925 edition; such addition, while useful and 
valuable, is by no means revision. 

Compton's is probably most efficient and pro- 
lific in such page addition. To accommodate the 
10-page rewritten article on Color in the 1938 
printing (C308 a-j), all the former Color article 
and part of the Colombia article following were 
completely rewritten. The addition of several 
newly-numbered pages in this instance permitted 
the revision of two articles and the introduction 
of new pictures and colored plates. To accommo- 
date a 16-page article illustrated by pictograph 
illustrations in the 1939 edition, the old article 
on Industrial Revolution was enlarged and re- 
written to add 16 pages of new rearranged illus- 
trative material. A 10-page article on Graphs and 
Statistics (C136 a-j) was inserted between Graph- 
ite and Grasses. The article on President Roose- 
velt is annually rewritten by the addition of new 
pages (1939 ed., R146 a-l) which do not inter- 
fere with the article on Romulus and Remus 
(R146) and that on Theodore Roosevelt (R147) 
both of which need no revision or addition. 


It must be realized, however, that such exten- 
sive additions are only possible in encyclopedias 
of the large-article type. Since the World Book 
in the main uses short subject entries, its revision 
must be traced by changes in many smaller arti- 
cles followed thru by the cross references or “‘re- 
lated subjects” references at the end of articles 

Pictures are easily added by this method and 
such additions often greatly improve and modern- 
ize a set. Compton's added two pages of illus- 
trations on Fish, four pages of colored plates on 
Ocean, two on Milk, and two on Palms by this 
means. World Book likewise added illustrations 
on Fish and Safety by the insertion of numbered 
pages. The introduction of natural photography 
plates into Compton’s permitted among others 
insertion of pages on Gems and Jewelry and In- 
sects; the introduction of pictographs in the 1939 
edition allowed pages to be added to a number 
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COMPTON’S—THE HOME 


OF CONTINUOUS REVISION 


Continuous revision of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia requires the services of a large 


permanent editorial staff. This view of the Compton editorial offices shou 


the pu b- 


lishers and editors in the foreground discussing a new picture problem. Mr. F. E 
Compton is standing at the end of the table, next to him is Leora J. Lewis, Director 


of Library Service, and next to her 


of articles, among them Mines and Mining and 
Ships. World Book added four pages of current 
news pictures with a map of enlarged Germany 
to its article on History. The addition of this 
illustrative material is not to be confused with 
the introduction of new or substitute pictures on 
the same pages of older articles. 


It should be pointed out that the addition 
of such pages numbered a,b,c, etc., without 
interrupting the alphabetical order does not 
have the objection of non-alphabetic order 
sometimes found in loose-leaf insertions. 
However, the addition of new pages is not 
true revision unless the old pages on the 
same subject are either removed or rewrit- 
ten. A test of the completeness with which 
such additions have been incorporated into 
a set is to follow these articles or pictures 
in an index or thru cross references in study 
guides, reference outlines, or in the main 
volumes, depending on the type of arrange- 
ment. 

Ultimately these added pages may be put 
in regular numerical order thru refolioed 
printing with re-numbering of all pages in 
the volume; meanwhile, it is a legitimate 
method of revision. 


Plate Patching or Revision 


Plate-patching or partial plate revision is 
a confusing subject, for it can be used for 
revision as well as for supplementing and 
addition which may or may not indicate re- 
vision and where revision may not even be 
necessary. This means that the paging re- 


Athol E. Rollins, Managing Editor 

mains unchanged, but that the plates mak- 
ing up the individual pages may have fig- 
ures, words, lines, paragraphs or columns 
deleted and the same number of letters or 
lines replaced. These changes comprise for 
the most part revised statistics such as popu- 
lation figures and changes in commercial 
production, exports and imports, the inser- 
tion of death dates in biographical articles, 
revised bibliographies at the end of articles, 
slight changes within articles because of 
recent discoveries, developments or political 
changes, and finally the inclusion of new 
articles, thus necessitating the shortening of 
other material on the same page or the omis- 
sion of other articles altogether (discussed 
under substitution). Such plate changes may 
vary from a few words to a change of a 
page or more in longer articles amounting 
in some cases to a practical rewriting of the 
article; in the latter case the complete plate 
has been revised and the expense to the 
publisher increases with such plate-changing. 


An excellent method of determining the extent 
of revision of an encyclopedia is to test it for 
small routine changes or plate patches where 
single figures need altering to satisfy the demands 
of timeliness. Examination of a set with a view 
of ascertaining the recency of statistics is reveal- 
ing, since it is only reasonable to expect the 
latest available figures. As examples, Americana 
changes the number of volumes in the library of 
Cooper Union from 39,481 in 1925 to 70,000 
in 1939, Compton's changes the population ot 
Calgary from 83,761 in 1935 to 83,407 (1936 
census noted) in 1939, World Book changes the 
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population of Addis Ababa from 60,000 (1933) 
to 150,000 (1939). 

Biographical sketches need constant patching 
when deaths occur; one of the surest methods of 
testing routine revision is to examine the annual 
necrologies in the World Almanac for several 
years previous to the date of encyclopedia revision 
to ascertain if these deaths dates have been in- 
serted after biographical names in the encyclo- 
pedia. 

A new census of any sort plays havoc with 
plates, as do political and social changes. Every 
person is aware of the increased Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine because of intense persecution 
in Germany since 1934. It is therefore interest- 
ing to compare the Jewish population statistics 
given in articles on Jews or Palestine in the latest 
revisions. The Americana offers 175,006 (1933 
figures) under its article on Jews and 375,000 
(1935 figures) in its article on Palestine, Comp- 
ton's states 385,000 under Palestine, and World 
Book 350,000 under Palestine. The 1938 World 
Almanac (1937 material and therefore presenting 
the figure to be reasonably expected in 1938 and 
1939 revisions of encyclopedias) offers the 1936 
figure of 370,483 while the 1939 figure is 386,- 
084! 

Changes in government demand plate changes 
or additions. The granting of independence to 
the Philippines in 1935 required changes and the 
addition of material on Manuel Quezon, the first 
president of the Commonwealth. Compton's 
(1935 ed.) stated “the government of the Philip- 
pines is regulated by act of Congress, with a view 
to their independence.” In 1939 this became 
“the government of the Philippines was regulated 
by act of Congress until the formation of the 
Commonwealth of 1935,"" with five lines on Que- 
zon added to the Fact-Index. World Book has 
no material under Quezon, but states in the article 
on Philippine Islands: “In 1935 Manuel Quezon 
was elected first president of the Islands.” 


Changes of geographical names require plate 
changes in every place where the older name ap- 
pears, both in articles and on maps. The adop- 
tion of Iran as the official name for Persia in 
1935 caused varied methods of treatment. Since 
Iran had been the name of a geographic region 
previous to that time, Americana (1939) added 
“and adopted the name officially in 1935 (See 
PERSIA)” to a sentence in the article on Iran in 
the 1925 edition: ‘Persia, however, has always 
claimed for itself alone the appellation of Iran.” 
The map was changed using the new term. 
Compton's treats material under Persia with a 
cross reference under Iran. World Book under 
Iran brings out in eleven lines the fact that Iran 
is the official name for Persia and refers to the 
article under that heading. Similar examinations 
might be made to determine the use of Eire for 
Ireland, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for 
Russia, Ethiopia for Abyssinia, Iraq for Mesopo- 
tamia, Leningrad for Petrograd or St. Petersburg, 
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and Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Islands) for St. 
Thomas. 


Often not only a figure but the background for 
the new statistics which supplant the old must be 
presented. Under British Museum, the 1933 
World Book states: “Of the eight departments 
into which the museum is divided, that most used 
is the department of printed books,” which be- 
comes in the 1939 edition: “of the ten depart- 
ments into which the museum is divided, that 
most used is the Department of Printed Books 
which is the National Library of England.’ Such 
changes represent “adequate” revision. 


World Book has extensively used the device of 
removing illustrations to make room for new 
material or expand older articles. This has proven 
particularly effective when the picture removed 
is of less value than the added word material. 
An entirely new article on Folk Music replaces a 
picture of Fontainebleau Palace, the removal of 
two pictures of Televox and one of William Tell 
and the reduction of the Televox article from 
234 to 1 column make room for newer material 
on Television in line with increased interest in 
the latter subject. The Dam article was exten- 
sively revised by removing a full-page illustra- 
tion of Damascus; the article on Dollfuss replaced 
a half-page picture of a doll factory. World Book 
also expands articles effectively by reducing the 
size of illustrations or rearranging or substituting 
them. For instance, to make room for a four- 
column article on Puppets (formerly treated under 
Drama), it was necessary to reduce the full-page 
illustrations of Puritans. 

Checking on the substitution of modern for 
older illustrations is often an excellent though not 
infallible means of estimating revision. World 
Book follows this practice and examples may be 
seen in the illustrations of a streamliner replacing 
an old picture under Railroads, the substitution 
of a modern picture with a modern car for an 
older one in the picture of the Wawona Tree 
under Sequoia, a record-player for an old-style 
phonograph under Phonograph, and up-to-date 
graphical explanations and diagrams under Cold 
Storage and St. Lawrence Waterway. Where it 
slips up is shown in the picture of three Twen- 
tieth Century Limited locomotives under Rail- 
roads spouting steam and smoke; the train is now 
streamlined. 


Substitution vs. Revision 


In any consideration of adequate revision, 
substitution must be discussed. Abridgement 
is not necessarily revision, nor is the elim- 
ination of older material to permit space for 
newer up-to-date articles. There is a mathe- 
matical and physical law which states that 
when substitution occurs, something has to 
happen to that which it replaces. When sen- 
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sible rewriting takes place with the dropping 
of older material not now timely or the 
condensation of facts thru the conservation 
of words, the new material has not forced 
older yet still valuable material from the 
set. 


An example is the way in which biographical 
sketches of Goebbels (14 lines) and Goering (17 
lines) have been inserted in World Book. A 
total of 31 lines was needed on page 2852 to 
include these articles. Six articles of 140 lines 
were affected thru rewriting and abridgement, and 
the following table shows how they were handled: 


Old eds. Neu 
Article (1933 & 1938) 1939 ed. 
Godiva, Lady ..... 21 13 
Godowski, Leopold . 11 14 
God save the king 24 9 
Gods of Greece and Rome .. 33 32 
Godwin, Mary ..... . 20 12 
Goebbels, Paul ....... ‘ P 14 
Goering, Hermann ..... - 17 
Goethals, George ...... . 3 28 
1 space added ...... ge «sate 1 
140 140 
The 108 lines of the new versions, plus the 


31 on Goebbels and Goering and 1 space line 
equal the 140 lines of the previous edition com- 
pared. Obviously, 31 lines were dropped thru 
extensive revision, though such material 
naturally not considered so important to the 
reader as were the new sketches. 


was 


An example of substitution on a large scale 
is found in the 1939 Americana which claims 
revision from the 1925 edition. Amelia Ear- 
hart’s entire fame and career occurred after the 
earlier date, yet a 1939 edition should contain 
material about her accomplishments, 
particularly since her disappearance was as long 
ago as 1937. A small plate patch under Ear- 
hart states ‘Earhart, Amelia, see Putnam, Amelia 
Earhart’’ where one finds 74 lines of complete 
biographical information. make 
room for these lines an 18-line sketch of Gustav 
Putlitz, an 18-line article on Emily Putnam, and 
25 lines on Frederick Ward Putnam have been 
entirely omitted, and biographies of the two 
Putnam publishers, George Haven and George 
Palmer, have been condensed, one from 19 to 14 
lines, the other from 23 to 16 lines. Another 
evidence where the mathematic law comes into 
play is in Americana’'s new article on Dams. 
The 1939 edition includes 96 lines on new dams 
which must of necessity replace 96 lines on dams 
treated in the 1925 edition. How the substi- 
tution was made is best shown by the following 
table: 


and _ her 


However, to 
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Lines Added Condensed 


a ee 14 Elephant Butte (8 to 5) 3 

a Keokuk (14to3) .... 11 
Grand Coulee ....... 18 ieee Bomoosd 

Boulder eT eee Barcelona, Spain ..... 11 

Norris .....++++++0+: 4 Rent Valley scscccscc 10 

Wilson tesessrereeee J Barossa, Australia .... 4 

Coolidge ............ 3 Crowley Creek, Ore... 8 

NO a dandu tac 2 Pathfinder, Wyo. .... 3 

ae Douglas, Wyo. ...... 12 

96 Jordan, Vancouver .. 9 

Three Miles, Ore. .. 9 

Big Bear, Calif. .... 7 

Mathis, Georgia ..... 9 


96 
In other words, all dams constructed between 
1900 and 1920 were eliminated from the new 
edition to make room for the newer government 
construction program. One might say that the 
old is naturally replaced by the new in revision 
and that if a library has an old set it still has 
the material available, but the main point is that 
the new material definitely replaces the old rather 
than supplements it. 


Periodic Revision 

The old method of revising encyclopedias 
called for revision at stated intervals of ap- 
proximately five to ten years. When en- 
cyclopedias were used only as a starting 
point for study and were limited largely 
to adult use, the method was fairly satis- 
factory. The modern school library, how- 
ever, is relying more and more upon the 
encyclopedia for general information, and 
boys and girls are apt to assume that an 
encyclopedia newly-purchased and carrying 
a late copyright date may be depended upon 
implicitly for the up-to-dateness of its in- 
formation. In the case of general and 
special encyclopedias intended for adult use 
and having limited sales, periodic revision 
should not be criticized or discounted pro- 
viding that new revisions are not claimed. 


Continuous Revision 


Finally, there is continuous revision, a 
term originated by F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany and now used quite generally by 
encyclopedia publishers. This means that 
the process of bringing material up-to-date 
cannot be limited to changes made in one 
year, but extends over a period of annual 
printings when a long-range revision pro- 
gram is in force. Substantial revision 
should thus be effected in every printing, 
instead of being delayed until the work is 
entirely reset or replated. Though certain 
years bring thousands of plate changes and 
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rewritten articles rather than hundreds, the 
revision process is a continuous one. Such 
a program means constant attention to new 
terminology and educational changes and 
developments, to subject approaches, and to 
terms used, as well as to developments in 
science and technology which out-date and 
out-mode articles formerly adequate. This 
process should be applied to broad areas 
or fields with careful analysis of subordinate 
or related articles, and changes should be 
consistently made in both main and related 
articles, as well as in indexes and reading 
and study guides. When the 1939 World 
Book has patched its article and maps on 
Africa to show that Ethiopia has become 
an Italian colony, but under a sub-heading 
“Division into Countries” has the astonish- 
ing statement: “Africa contains two in- 
dependent countries, Ethiopia and Liberia,” 
and fails to include Ethiopia in the list of 
Italian possessions at the end of the Africa 
article; when Praha (or Prague) is still 
listed as capital city of ‘the republic of 
Czechoslovakia,’ and the article on Hungary 
states “it is bounded on the north by 
Czechoslovakia, a republic to which Hun- 
gary was forced to cede northern territory 
in the Carpathian mountain region,” one 
can see an evidence of incomplete revision 
which has extreme danger in the case of 
an encyclopedia intended for the use of 
children and young people in schools. 
When the Americana articles on Physics 
and Chemistry are identical in both 1925 
and 1939 editions save for the addition of 
new titles to the bibliographies, one may 
well question the extent of revision, even 
granting the fact that the annual yearbooks 
are intended to keep those articles up- 
to-date. 


A continuous revision program sees many 
changes in each printing and does not revise 
only at stated intervals. A single incident may 
affect many separate articles. The recording of 
the addition of Ethiopia to the Italian Empire 
required the revision in Compton's of eight 
articles—Africa, England, Europe, Flags, Italy, 
League of Nations, Mussolini, and Neutrality 
Policy of the United States—and of four maps— 
Africa, East Africa, Ethiopia, and Egypt, the 
latter since maps affected in territorial changes 
include those of neighboring countries on which 
the mame may appear. In the World Book 
one new article on Italo-Ethiopian War was 
added, and seven articles—Abyssinia, Africa, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, International Law, Italy, and 
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Renunciation of War—were changed, with two 
cross references added under Haile Selassie and 
Italian East Africa, and four maps—3 of Africa 
and 1 of Egypt—were altered. European crises 
have involved similarly extensive revisions. The 
breakup of Czechoslovakia necessitated changes 
in 9 articles in Compton’s—Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, Europe, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, and Prague, and many Fact-Index 
entries were altered; World Book found it neces- 
sary to change six articles—Bohemia, Chamber- 
lain, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Moravia, and 
Silesia. The inconsistency of World Book's 
“revision” in both subjects has already been 
pointed out. 

The treatment of Dams in World Book is an 
example of what happens when revision is not 
uniformly achieved. Material on Bonneville Dam 
is found in articles on Columbia River, Dam, 
Irrigation, and Washington, yet the cross ref- 
erence under Bonneville refers only to Columbia 
River and Oregon, the latter article revealing no 
information. Grand Coulee Dam is included in 
articles on Columbia River, Dam, Irrigation and 
Washington, but the cross reference under G 
refers only to Washington. 


Some Tests to Apply 


How may one know when continuous 
revision has taken place? A mere list of 
revised articles offered by a publisher does 
not offer evidence of the extent of revision, 
nor does the statement of the number of 
plates changed or pages revised, or articles 
rewritten or revised. The only sure proof 
is in following thru some single topic in 
an edition advertised as new or revised. 
Select a scientific discovery, a world move- 
ment, a political change of great con- 
sequence, or a social improvement of more 
than local significance and test the en- 
cyclopedia for its inclusion. Examine ma- 
terial on Photography, an_ ever-changing 
subject, and see if a student can locate 
proper material on miniature cameras, infra- 
red rays, and color or panchromatic photog- 
raphy. Test from the standpoint of the 
claims made by the publishers and the type 
of reader to whom its appeal is directed. 
There are certain devices practiced by en- 
cyclopedia publishers which can be readily 
recognized. Attempting to locate informa- 
tion the inclusion of which may be reason- 
ably expected will offer practical experience 
in thoroly acquainting yourself with the 
use and scope of the set itself. Test the 
so-called “reading guide’ volumes to see 
if their claims are justified. Choose a 
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vestigation (Gmen), Committee 
for Industrial Organization 
(C.1.0.), the Seeing Eye, lie de- 
tectors, atom splitting, trans- 
Pacific air routes, polaroid light, 
vitamins, recent polar explora- 
tions, the Nazi régime and credo, 
the Lateran treaty, propaganda, 
George VI and his predecessor 
Edward VIII, modern ocean 
liners like the Normandie and 
Queen Mary, and governmental 
dam-building projects such as 
Fort Peck Dam, the largest earth 
dam in the world, Grand Coulee, 
Norris, Bonneville, and Parker 
dams, all completed by 1937 and 
outstanding in reclamation and 
water power development. Ex- 
amine carefully articles on subjects 
which are constantly changing 
such as aircraft, physics, chemis- 
try, radio, agriculture, and indus- 
trial design, and though you are 
not a technical authority you can 
often find gaps and inaccuracies 
on the basis of your general in- 
formation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—TYPING ON Copy- 


FITTING PAPER 
The young lady is 
to copy-fitting paper. Britannica's 
style copy and proofread it in its 
form. 


the author for his own editing. 


before it goes to the 


thus 


lotted space 


Alteration costs are 


problem like the struggle between the Jews 
and the Arabs in Palestine, a struggle which 
has appeared on the front pages since 1936 
when a British royal commission thru man- 
date proclaimed a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. See if Tel-Aviv, the only ex- 
clusively Jewish city in the world, a marvel 
of both engineering and housing, is included 
or described in articles on Jews or Palestine, 
or as a separate article. 

See if satisfactory information is available 
on consumers’ cooperatives, now widely 
studied in schools. Look for accounts of 
Social Security legislation and the various 
federal projects involving low-cost housing 
and slum clearance. Attempt to learn some- 
thing about rural electrification, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Federal Bureau of In- 


typing from original copy on 
method is to 
typewritten 
As a rule, if the copy-fitting paper in- 
dicates that the article is too long, copy is sent to 
In this way copy 
is proofread, checked, and arranged to fit the al- 
compositor. 
reduced to a minimum. 


In 1937 a sub-committee of the 
National Resources Committee 
published its report on Techno- 
logical Trends and National Pol- 
icy. This report discusses in de- 
tail specific technological trends 
and their probable impact on so- 
ciety, and makes recommendations 
as to national policy in respect to 
them. The report indicates thir- 
teen important inventions that 
soon may be widely used with resultant so- 
cial influences, and of such apparent signifi- 
cance to warrant special study. As the report 
itself carefully points out, there may be con- 
ditions or new developments which will 
affect or change this prediction, but on the 
basis of past experience and present knowl- 
edge, these thirteen seem at this time the 
most significant inventions of the coming 
twenty years: the mechanical cotton picker, 
air conditioning equipment, plastics, the 
photo-electric cell, artificial cotton and 
woolen-like fibres made from cellulose, syn- 
thetic rubber, the automobile trailer, pre- 
fabricated houses, television, facsimile 
transmission, gasoline produced from coal, 
steep-flight aircraft planes, and tray agricul- 
ture. They are considered of sufficient im- 
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portance to form the subjects of 
a series of broadcasts under the 
American School of the Air, pro- 
duced by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System under the title 
Frontiers of Democracy. It is 
interesting to test encyclopedias 
for the amount and kind of in- 
formation yielded on these up-to- 
date subjects. 

Consider the first-mentioned, the 
Rust mechanical cotton picker, and 
conduct the experiment in the three 
encyclopedia revisions which have 
been considered. During 1935-36, 
two farmers, John and Mack Rust of 
Weatherford, Texas, demonstrated their inven- 
tion, the mechanical cotton picker, which was 
possessed of tremendous economic and social 
potentialities. If generally adopted it would have 
created an economic revolution in the South be- 
cause cotton-picking is virtually a hand operation 
employing hundreds and thousands of men and 
women for forty days a year. Even though the 
use of the machine might not have meant per- 
manent unemployment for the farmhands and 
sharecroppers, there would have been a temporary 
displacement of uncomfortable dimensions. For 


some time the inventors planned to limit its sale — 


to buyers who would guarantee minimum wages 
and hours. Then they hoped to lease machines to 
responsible planters, but now it is being sold com- 
mercially and the profits are going to the Rust 
Foundation whose purpose is to foster the social 
and economic welfare of the South. Twenty sepa- 
rate articles are listed in Readers’ Guide under 
Cotton Picking and Rust. Brothers. Certainly a 
1938 or 1939 encyclopedia would be reasonably 
expected to note such an invention under some 
heading, be it Cotton, Inventions, Rust, or Agricul- 
ture. What is found? Americana, in its article on 
Cotton Cultivation in the U.S.—Picking, includes 
the same statement used in the 1925 edition: 
“The ingenuity of man has not yet overcome 
the difficulties of picking cotton by machinery. 
In recent years a number of machines for this 
purpose have been invented and tested, but so 
far none has proved successful.” Even consulta- 
tion of the annuals from 1934 to 1939, the period 
of invention and experimentation, fails to reveal 
any information. World Book approaches the 
truth by saying: “Cotton-picking is done almost 
entirely by hand. No successful, simple, me- 
chanical hand picker has been perfected, though 
many experiments have been made to devise one. 
More elaborate mechanical pickers are being 
tested.” But the Rust picker was developed 
and demonstrated successfully before the 1939 
printing wherein this statement occurs. Comp- 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
A Corner in the Fditorial Office 


ton’s exhibits true revision and up-to-dateness by 
devoting six lines and a picture to the picker 
under Inve o four lines under Cotton. 


O onsiderations 


It has not been the purpose herein to 
discuss any elements in encyclopedia evalu- 
ation other than the revision problem. Yet 
it is well to point out that certain other 
factors enter into a discussion of adequate 
revision. One of the main considerations 
is that of readability, a definitely modern 
tendency in material for boys and girls. 
The librarian is too apt to think of the 
encyclopedia as a question-answering tool, 
a teaching tool for quick reference; as a 
result she (and the teacher) tests by ex- 
amining a volume only for accuracy of 
statement. It must be remembered that 
encyclopedias are also designed to meet the 
requirements of home and family use and 
student pleasure reading where style, com- 
pleteness, and readability are definite re- 
quirements. Because a set contains these 
qualities it need be none the less desirable 
for school use. 

Again, the question of authority is bound 
to arise when considering evaluation. Au- 
thority can be tested in ways other than 
the name of the author signed to an article, 
for it is the material rather than the author 
which is of prime importance. Therefore 
if the policy of the publisher is not to 
identify authors it does not necessarily mean 
that the article was not prepared by a spe- 
cialist or expert staff writer. 

Much attention should of course be paid 
to format and the physical qualities of the 
set. Certainly it is reasonable to expect 
excellent pictures in a modern edition, and 
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one is entitled to demand photoengravings 
and colored plates, for the developments 
in those fields have been tremendous. 
Similarly, one can examine the quality of 
paper especially from the standpoint of 
practical use over a period of years, and 
the binding should show evidences of some 
sort of reinforcement which will withstand 
wear and tear. , 


* * * 


The decision to purchase lies heavily 
upon the librarian. For purposes of illus- 
tration, instances of types of revision have 
been indicated. They are but isolated ex- 
amples of fairly prevalent procedures which 
can.be checked by the prospective purchaser. 
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None of the tests for an encyclopedia other 
than that of up-to-dateness and revision 
has been dealt with. The best rule is to 
determine not to be misled by any sort of 
advertising, be it dummy volumes, sample 
pages, descriptive literature, or the claims 
of agents. Premiums in the form of globes, 
cases or volumes offered as sales induce- 
ments should not affect judgment and 
evaluation of the volumes themselves. A 
good encyclopedia speaks for itself without 
benefit of such distractions. The applica- 
tion of such tests as have been suggested in 
this article should instantly reveal strengths 
and weaknesses and any first-rate set will 
sell itself if they have been conscientiously 


applied. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY GUILD 


HE library in a high school may mean a place 

to house books; a place to work out school 
assignments by means of all kinds of reference 
helps; or most essentially a place where the in- 
spiration from good books and good readers 
permeates the atmosphere at all times. It takes 
more than an attractive room, more than a good 
reading collection and even more than a good 
librarian to make a school library radiate a liter- 
ary and cultural influence upon the school and 
thus make the library serve its larger purpose. 


In the Berea (Ohio) High School Library many 
of the aims of a good library are reached thru 
the well organized efforts of a group of students 
called the Library Guild who under the sponsor- 
ship of the librarian carry on a bi-weekly program 
of activities thruout the year to stimulate reading 
interests for themselves and for the school. This 
group averages thirty of senior high school age. 

The program carried on by the group varies 
each year of the nine years’ existence of the club 
according to the reading interests of each year’s 
group. The last year was most outstanding in its 
launching of larger and farther reaching accom- 
plishments. In addition to the regular book dis- 
cussions by student, faculty, and professional 
speakers the club launched many new projects. 
Members of the club especially gifted in public 
speaking introduced in English classes the new 
books received in the library during the month 
appropriate to each class, thus acquainting both 


students and teachers with our accessories to the 
library. Other members of the club interested in 
writing edited a column in the high 
paper—"Between the Book-Shelves’—keeping in- 
teresting book news before the students thruout 
the year, besides writing up the many activities 
of the club. “Book Title’ contests in the form 
of displays added to the many other book displays 
sponsored by members who were art students and 
worked under the art supervisor made the library 
an attraction for all. The film “Found in a 
Book” and a student forum on the best books of 
the year for high school students proved to be 
very helpful assembly programs sponsored by the 
Library Guild. 

But outstanding among the achievements of 
the Guild was the plan of interchanging with the 
students of nearby competitive high schools who 
are active in library service in their respective 
libraries the best things that each group accom- 
plishes in its library. These interchange meetings 
with Parma, North Olmsted, Rocky River, and 
Berea stimulated the members of each group to 
even greater efforts for their own library and 
school. 


school 


If you would know how far the inspiration of 
good books and good readers can travel in your 
school, I recommend to all school librarians the 
organization of such a guild. 


ANNE M. WEIDMANN, Librarian 
Berea, Ohio, High School 








Business Information Services 
By Rose L. Vormelker * 


TH only dictionary interpretations of 

the word “service” that in any way 
apply to the type of tool to be discussed in 
this article are “performance of labor for 
the benefit of another’’ and ‘giving busi- 
ness counsel.” 1 “Services” are—in a word 
—"‘convenience” goods. They are informa- 
tion tools in print, intended to save the 
reader's time by presenting to him, in con- 
cise form, pertinent facts, statistics, analyses, 
recommendations, and suggestions concern- 
ing a specific subject or a situation, collected 
from a number of sources. In addition, in 
“services” this information is kept up to 
date by frequent new editions or supple- 
ments which may vary in time element 
from hourly to yearly. 

They may be limited to statements of 
fact collected from numerous sources and 
combined in such a way that a business 
man consulting them may readily determine 
his procedure along a certain line in the 
light of conclusions developed from these 
data. In other types of services the facts 
may be analyzed and an interpretation given 
which is intended to guide the subscriber's 
actions in a given situation, or, a specific 
recommendation based on the facts may be 
made. 


Furthermore, many services offer consul- 
tation privileges. This is especially true of 
legislative, financial, and Washington news 
services. The firm issuing the service offers 
(usually for an added fee) to consider the 
subscriber's individual problem, to make 
specific suggestions for his line of action 
and to keep him informed. 


Services are defined in the foreword of 
the Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services? as “that information distributed 
by individuals or companies who make a 
business of compiling for general distribu- 
tion, data and statistics on given subjects 
and which information is kept up to date 
by regularly revised and supplemental 
data.” 





* Business Research Librarian, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

1 Webster's New International Unabridged Dictionary. 
2d edition. 

2 Published by the Special Libraries Association in 
1931. New edition August 1939, 


From. these observations it may be seen 
that services may cover as many phases of 
business as there are businesses. That they 
came into being at all was one result of the 
panic of 1837. This crisis emphasized the 
need for accurate credit information, and it 
was a New York merchant, Lewis Tappan,* 
who realized the value of the credit infor- 
mation he had compiled about his customers 
and offered it for sale to the business world. 
His mercantile credit agency, organized in 
1841, was the initiation of the credit rating 
service that eventually became R. G. Dun 
and Co. in 1859, and which continued in 
business under that name until 1933 when 
it consolidated with The Bradstreet Co., and 
is now known as Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.* 


Credit Information Service 


Probably a request for Dun and Brad- 
street’s Reference Book, usually referred to 
as “the rating book,” is a daily occurrence 
in every large library. This service is con- 
fidential and so far as I know, with one 
exception, has never been sold to public 
libraries. The charge for the service is pro- 
rated depending upon the use an individual 
subscriber may make of it. 


The following excerpt from a letter con- 
cerning the publisher’s policy toward public 
library subscriptions may be helpful to some 
librarians: 


“You ask for our reasons for not permitting 
public libraries to purchase our Reference Book. 
These books are never sold, but are only loaned 
as a part of our service during a specific period 
of time under a signed subscription contract. At 
the expiration of this time period, the book is 
taken up and destroyed. They are loaned our 
subscribers solely for credit purposes and the 
confidential use of the subscriber. 

“As you will see from the foregoing, we could 
not very well sell you one of these books, nor 
could we permit you to subscribe to our service 
for the purpose of placing one of these books in 
your library where it would be available to the 
general public, much as we would like to be 
helpful to a public institution such as yours.” © 





3‘*The mercantile agency,’’ Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine 24:46-52. 

4 Gilbert Harold, Bond ratings as an investment guide. 
Ronald Press. N.Y. 1938. p. 7-9. 

5 Letter from O. A. Sheffield, Executive offices, 
and Bradstreet, Inc., December 14, 1938. 


Dun 
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This does not mean that the public busi- 
ness librarian need be ignorant of the type 
of service the Reference Book contains nor 
that he can never direct the client who needs 
the Reference Book to it. Usually, if a 
reader has a legitimate use for it, a copy 
can be located for consultation in his bank, 
hotel, home office or branch office, or local 
office of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 

Still another point to take into consider- 
ation is that many requests for the Refer- 
ence Book are made because it is the only 
business service of which the reader has 
heard. He turns to it not only for credit 
ratings, but for an idea of the size of a com- 
pany ; for a rating of its securities; and even 
for its address, the correct spelling of the 
corporate name, or the initials of an indi- 
vidual identified with the company. A< little 
judicious questioning on the part of the li- 
brarian will determine whether one or more 
of the latter problems concern the reader 
and if so, the answer can be located quickly 
in sources less confidential than the credit 
rating book. 


Format and Filing of Services 


The rapid development in the number 
and variety of services on the market today 
is a by-product of the World War and 
parallels that of the statistician in business 
and the adaptation of library service to busi- 
ness. All have grown because of the in- 
creased needs of business men to have facts 
rather than guesses or hunches upon which 
to base their judgment. 


The format of services causes the greatest 
problem in the handling of them in public 
libraries. Some are issued on 3” x 5” cards, 
others on 6” x 8” cards. Some are mimeo- 
graphed sheets that should be filed, when 
not in use, in letter or legal size vertical fil- 
ing cabinets. Others come punched for ring 
binders of various sizes, while still others 
have the format of periodicals or that of 
large wall posters. It is a challenge to cata- 
lovers, file clerks, and others to be able to 
ad‘ust cataloging, filing and shelving rules 
to meet the needs for making services avail- 
able currently and for keeping for future 
reference use those which will have histori- 
cal value. 

Mort serv‘ces have specific instruct‘ons on 
how they are to be filed and kept. Librar- 
ians, however, should consider these with 
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great care, for frequently it is highly desir- 
able that libraries keep, for historical pur- 
poses, data that would otherwise be dis- 
carded and that is recommended for discard 
by the publishers. In such cases it is best 
to keep current files in accordance with the 
publishers’ instructions, and to keep the his- 
torical material in another place. For ex- 
ample, the note on Poor’s Security Ratings 
States: ‘Previous issues no longer neces- 
sary.” These instructions are essential in 
order that no out-of-date rating be given to 
a client considering the immediate purchase 
of a security. However, to destroy all previ- 
ous issues of this service would seriously 
affect the resqurces needed for research on 
an analysis of ratings of a specific security 
over a period of time. 

Another problem to be considered in the 
handling of services is the high “birth and 
death” rate in this field. Since, by their 
nature, many services originate because of 
unusual or new current business needs, it is 
natural that they should cease publication 
when the need no longer exists. This was 
the case with services covering the NRA 
and for which there was no further need 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 27, 1935, made the NRA a 
matter of history. 


It is desirable, therefore, for librarians 
to keep in mind that, altho an unusual 
amount of money seems necessary for serv- 
ices at times, there is a silver lining to the 
cloud, for occasionally a few automatically 
cease publication. 


Value of Services 


Since library service to business exists 
primarily to expedite and facilitate the use 
of information for business needs, it neces- 
sarily follows that an important part of any 
business library collection is its collection 
of business services which print in one place 
data from a number of sources. 

A library may find it impossible to keep 
exhaustive and extensive files of data on 
business activity; on the production of auto- 
mobiles, coal, cement, crude oil, boots and 
shoes, electric power, and tires; newspaper 
advertising; building contracts awarded; 
commercial failures; life insurance sales: 
money rates; government debts; stock and 
bond averages; commodity prices covering 
building materials, chemigals, farm prod- 
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ucts, foodstuffs, metals, textiles; cost of liv- 
ing; fire losses; and department store sales. 
Yet it is possible to get all of the foregoing 
in a service, which gives in a single issue, 
the weekly data for the current week, for 
one, two, three, four and six weeks previ- 
ous; for two, three, four, six and nine 
months previous, and for each of five previ- 
ous years. By consulting a single line of a 
single page of such a service, one may get 
in a minute or two a picture, e.g. of freight 
cat loadings, from 1934 to 1939; or defi- 
nite information on the price of rubber for 
a similar period. 

To keep abreast of affairs in Washington 
would take a sizable staff and would mean 
daily indexing of the Congressional Record, 
the Federal Register, and the clipping of 
several newspapers. There are services that 
not only provide the equivalent of that de- 
tailed amount of indexing, clipping and 
filing, but also analyze events so reported, 
in their relation to business, and relate them 
in concise and readable form. 

The place of services in a business library 
has been compared with that of such basic 
tools as the city directory, the Cumulative 


Book Index, the Dewey Decimal Classifica 
tion and an encyclopedia.° 

To a number of librarians the word serv- 
ices implies investment advice and_ this 
raises the question of whether services 
“which are not always right’’ have any 
place in a public library. It, therefore, seems 
fitting to discuss that problem here. 

In the first place, the question can con 
cern forecasting services only and presum- 
ably those which are in the field of invest- 
ments or that of forecasting general busi 
ness conditions. There are, to be sure, a 
number of fraudulent ‘‘tipster sheets’’ that 
aim to help their readers make money by 
“playing the market.’” An excellent and 
helpful account of these is given in Alfred 
L. Bernheim’s survey on the security mar- 
kets.’ Then too, the Better Business Bu- 
reaus attempt to keep a record of “tipster 
sheet’’ activities. Their data are always 
available to libraries and to the investing 
public. 

However, even after ‘‘tipster sheets’’ and 
obviously fraudulent materials have been 





_© Marian Manley, ‘““The use of services in a business 
library.’" Special Libraries 28:50 February 1937 
T Alfred L. Bernheim, The security markets. Twen 


tieth Century Fund. 1935. p. 466-71. 
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eliminated, leaving for our consideration 
only the more responsible agencies who 
have made their reputations thru long years 
of service, the element of 100 per cent ac- 
curacy must be faced. 

One careful study of business forecasting 
services was made by Garfield V. Cox. This 
covered the Standard Trade and Securities 
Service, the Barometer Letter of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, the Brookmire 
Forecaster of the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, the Monthly and Weekly Letters of the 
Harvard Economic Society, the Monthly Let- 
ter on Economic Conditions issued by the 
National City Bank, and the Monthly Analy- 
sis of Business Conditions and Weekly Let- 
ter of Moody's Investors Service.* 


More Right Than Wrong 


Only the bulletins or those parts of the 
bulletins covering forecasting of business 
conditions were appraised. The record of 
these forecasts over a ten-year period showed 
them to be right considerably more often 
than they were wrong. As each service in- 
cluded other data than business forecasting, 
it should be born in mind that Dr. Cox's 
results refer not to the services as a whole, 
but only to those sections dealing with fore- 
casting general business conditions.® 

Another scholarly study of services was 
made by Alfred Cowles III, and his results 
reported in a paper presented before a joint 
meeting of the Econometric Society and the 
American Statistical Association in 1932.'° 
This study concerned: (1) 16 financial 
services making specific stock investment 
recommendations for the period January 1, 
1928, to July 1, 1932; (2) investment rec- 
ord of 25 insurance companies from 1928 
to 1931; (3) W. P. Hamilton’s forecasts 
of the stock market based on the Dow 
Theory and published in the Wall Street 
Journal from 1904 to 1929; and (4) 24 
financial publications engaged in forecasting 
the stock market from January 1, 1928, to 
June 1, 1932. 

In a more popular vein, W. H. Garfield 
reported still another attempt to determine 
the accuracy and effectiveness of services." 


® Garfield V. Cox, ‘An appraisal of American busi- 
ness forecasts."" University me fy. + oalng Studies in Busi- 
ness Administration, 1:no0.2, 1930. 

9 Ibid. Pp. 72-4. 

1% Alfred Cowles III, ‘‘Can stock market forecasters 
forecast?’’ Econometrica, p. 309-24, July 1933. 

mW. H. Garfield, ‘‘Guesses for sale’’ The Nation 
p. 162-4 August 24, 1932. 
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Results of both of these investigations 
show that as forecasting agencies, the serv- 
ices covered were not 100 per cent accurate. 

Before deciding to eliminate services in 
public libraries on the basis of these studies, 
however, one should take into considera- 
tion, first, as mentioned above, that many 
data other than business or stock market 
forecasts are included in services. There- 
fore, to exclude these would mean excluding 
sources of information containing actual 
data such as commodity prices, record of 
strikes, wage increases, wage cuts, credit and 
sales conditions, narrative business news, 
comment on current legislation, and so on, 
as well as opinions and forecasts of business 
conditions and the security market. 

Second, that service forecasts are built 
upon facts plus faith. In these respects they 
do not differ from many other activities of 
our daily lives that are unquestioned even 
though they are not 100 per cent accurate. 

Forecasting is a constant procedure for 
the average executive. He must forecast the 
advisability of purchasing materials, of ex- 
panding his plant, of developing new prod- 
ucts, of borrowing short term or long term 
money. He does these things on the basis 
of the best information he has at hand at 
the moment. He is probably right more 
often than he is wrong or he would not 
stay in business—yet he quite probably does 
not always make a 100 per cent forecast of 
proper procedure. 

The forecasts of the United States 
Weather Bureau are not always right, yet 
no one suggests cutting this service for that 
reason. Nor would anyone suggest that 
medical schools be abolished because physi- 
cians have not attained the accuracy of per- 
fection in diagnosis. 

One might add a third reason for not 
eliminating forecasting services. That is 
that Americans seem to be born speculators. 
They will “play the market.’ Therefore, it 
is desirable that they have accessible in serv- 
ices the best information that is available 
and a sufficient number of these to make 
comparisons possible and thus minimize 
their chances of errors. 

In order that intelligent selection of serv- 
ices may be made, it is necessary to know 
what services are in existence and then to 
apply the same judgment in choosing those 
needed as is used for other needs of the 
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library collection in the field of periodicals 
and books. 

The Handbook of Commercial and Finan- 
cial Services and its supplement, published 
by the Special Libraries Association in 1931 
and 1932, respectively, provides the only 
notable check list of services in existence. 
The Special Libraries Association aims to 
revise this list from time to time, but as 
this is a “labor of love’’ contributed by busy 
librarians because of their professional in- 
terest in making more tools available, revi- 
sions are not as frequent as might be desired. 
A new edition was published in August 
1939. 

I. A. Mudge, well aware of the possibili- 
ties of frequent changes of the forms in 
which services appear, has listed in her 
Guide to Reference Books, sixteen firms and 
the subjects their services cover.!? 

Two services on services should not be 
overlooked. One is Business Conditions and 


2], A. Guide to Reference Books. 1936. 


: Mudge, 
p. 148-9. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Forecasts published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, which ab- 
stracts comments of seven services—Business 
Conditions Service, by Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; Babson’s Reports; Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service; Business Week; Dun’s Re- 
view; Cleveland Trust Company Business 
Bulletin; Economic Conditions by the Na 
tional City Bank—and covers the general 
outlook of business, money and credit, se 
curity markets, production, distribution, con- 
struction, agriculture, commodity prices, la- 
bor and wages, and foreign trade and 
conditions. 

The other is Current Views of Economi 
Authorities Briefly Interpreted, a bulletin 


included in the United Business Service, 
which covers comments of: Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Babson, Brookmire, 


Colonel Ayres, Poor's, American Institute 
for Economic Research, Harland Allen, Gib 
son, on general business conditions, money- 
bonds, stock market, commodity prices, pro 
duction, domestic trade-sales, foreign affairs 


A ONE-MAN LIBRARY SURVEY 


HESE are the findings of a one-man house- 

to-house library service survey (well, the 
mayor did help a little) of our diminutive town 
of nearly two thousand souls. As an example of 
one method used and the results obtained this re- 
port may prove of value. 

The first step in the library survey, was to ob- 
tain from the Puget Sound Power and Light office 
a list of all households in Sumner. That list was 
checked against our file of library card holders 
with the following results: 





Households with library cards ... 521 68.1% 
Households with expired cards ... 26 3.5% 
Households without library cards .. 218 28.4% 

Total number households checked 765 100% 


To determine the institution’s usefulness to the 
town, four main questions were asked. The an- 
swers given below, with the total number of 
households, give specific replies. 

1) Have you ever owned a library card? Yes 42 


No 101 
a) If not, why not? 
Relatives have cards .............. 17 
Other reading matter ............. 18 
Neglected to take out card ......... 24 
(unintentional ) 

eying ol tne 2 
i ERT rr kare tree eee 2 
ee ee 12 


1One person complained that she could never find a 
copy of Gone with the Wind; the other that she could 
not get suitable books for her children. The former 
was urged to place a reserve and the latter was invited 
to come for special attention. She did come the same 
afternoon of the survey visit and has been returning 
regularly since that time. 


Too busy 
Moving soon 
Have been away 
Use other libraries . l 
New arrivals 3 
b) If so, why has it not been renewed ’ 
Ill health 
Elderly—poor eyesight .... 
Young children—too busy . 10 
No reason—just neglect 
2) Do you or your family use the library for 
a) Reading and reference (adult) 


O° RC eas re 
3) Does the library always find what y 
want? 
Yes 67 
*No 2 


4) Have you any suggestions for improving 


library service? .......... Yes 0 
No 143 
STATISTICAL FINDINGS 
Total number households without library 
tg ts as eo cs.e dese -y 218 
Total number households with expired cards 26 
Total number households visited ... . 189 
a) Total number visited with  re- 
Ee a ee ae (143) 
b) Total number visited without re- 
RS! atts Gks as 6a as ( 46) 
Total number households not visited ...... 26 


Total number households not accounted for 
(persons moved elsewhere or took out 
library cards while survey was being 
a eee 29 

MARGARET L. Marston, Librarian 
Sumner, Wash., Public Library 
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War Censorship 


By Paul W. Scott * 


S a librarian I would like to believe 

Lytton’s statement that “the pen is 
mightier than the sword.’” However, I can- 
not but wonder what influence the sword 
has over the pen, and, by inference, what 
effect war has upon librarians. 

In an earlier issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin (October 1936) the possible effect 
of organization was discussed by June Hinds, 
followed by comment from interested read- 
ers. 


The War at Our Door 


Opinion at that time among librarians 
was idealistic and certainly indefinite, judg- 
ing by the article and the following discus- 
sion. Today with order departments fretting 
over the suspension or loss of continuations 
from Europe, the war is brought to the li- 
brary doorstep without philosophic apol- 
ogies. 

To many of us it is doubtful if librarians 
could play much part in keeping America 
out of war, but we must consider a by- 
product of war which comes into every part 
of the library—censorship. Censorship is 
the negative application of Lytton’s dictum. 
A country does not have to be at war to 
be cursed with censorship; the threat of war 
is enough. 


There are at least two sources to use in 
learning of censorship in war. First, we 
have merely to look across our northern 
border and see what is happening today. 
Second, we can rummage thru the document 
files to learn our own condition in 1917 
and 1918. 


CANADA 
The Censorship Regulations. 


Part II. Prevention of Circulation or Dis- 
semination of Prohibited Matter. 


6. Whenever in this Part the expression “pro- 
hibited matter’ is used, it shall be construed 
to mean and include; 


(a) Any adverse or unfavourable state- 
ment, report or opinion Jikely to 
prejudice the defence of Canada or 
the efficient prosecution of the war; 


* Library Assistant, Washington State Library, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 


(e) Any report or statement intended or 
likely to cause disaffection to His 
Majesty or to interfere with the suc- 
cess of His Majesty's forces or of the 
forces of allied or associated powers, 
or to prejudice His Majesty's relations 
with foreign powers; 


7. (1) No person shall, unless with lawful 
excuse of authority, the proof of which shall 
lie with him, speak, utter, write, print, pub- 
lish, post, deliver, receive or have in his 
possession or on premises in his occupation 
or under his control, any statement, opinion 
or report or any letter or other writing or 
any newspaper, tract, periodical, book, cir- 
cular or other printed publication or any 
photograph, sketch, plan, model, record or 
other representation, containing or consist- 
ing of prohibited matter. 


These regulations go on to say that the 
penalty shall be a “‘fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, with or with- 
out hard labour, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment. .. .” 


UNITED STATES 
In 1918 the Washington State Council 
of Defense published orders affecting li- 
braries. I quote first from Libraries and 
Censorship Bulletin no. 1. 


1. Many publications have found their way 
into American libraries both before and 
since our entry into the war which for 
reasons growing out of the war should be 
suppressed. Various reasons apply, but usu- 
ally the following: The publication is 


(a) Avowedly pro-German, or 


(b) Ostensibly fair but secretly pro-Ger- 
man and misrepresentative of facts, or 


(c) Pacifist, or 


(d) Too vivid in the portrayal of war's 
horrors and likely to lessen the cour- 
age of both soldiers and their fami- 
lies at home, or 


(e) Too confusing as to issues involved, 
attempting to bring class prejudice, 
etc., or 

(f) Of benefit to the enemy if circulated. 


2. We advise you to withdraw from your li- 
brary until at least after the war the pub- 
lications on the accompanying lists, doing 
so without publicity. 


(Continued on page 295) 








Librarian to Walt Disney 


By Janet Martin * 


FO8 the library staff of Walt Disney's 
studio, it is nothing more than regular 
routine to receive such strange requests as: 

“Get me a close-up of a knothole!” 

“Where can I get a drawing of a whale’s 
stomach ?” 

“Have you anything listed on people 
walking under water?” 

When Walt Disney selected ‘‘Pinocchio,” 
story of a wooden marionette who comes to 
life, as the feature length successor to 
“Snow White,” studio librarians began a 
lengthy session of research that gained mo- 
mentum as the picture went into production. 
First of all they combed book lists, both 
American and foreign, for every possible 
treatment of the classical story. These went 
to the story department, not to be copied, 
but to aid writers in transposing the tale to 
a form suitable for the medium of the ani- 
mated picture. 

Preliminary story research, however, is 
pretty much a cut and dried affair. Once 
the artists take up their pencils and go to 
work on the thousands of drawings from 
which emerges the finished picture—then, 
for the librarians, the fun begins. Phones 
buzz, messengers scurry back and forth, and 
the odd demands for reference material 
start to pour in. 

Always wanting to be as accurate as pos- 
sible, the Disney artist makes sure that he 
bases his drawing on as exact a model as 
he can obtain, altho he is free to give it 
his own individual interpretation. Hence 
the need for constant reference, and he im- 
mediately turns to the library—storehouse 
extraordinary of all manner of pictorial and 
written information. 


Storehouse Extraordinary 


Does he need something on a puppet 
show? Very well, the shelves are already 
stocked with ballet books, texts on the art 
of marionettes, books of stage settings, pup- 
pet dances, and hundreds of clippings deal- 
ing with Arabian, Russian, Dutch, French 
and German marionettes, and the costumes 
they wear. 


; © Walt Disney Productions, Hollywood, Calif. 


A substantial portion of “Pinocchio” 
takes place under water. All right, the li- 
brary stood ready to furnish artists with 
illustrations of all manner of undersea life, 
both big and small, from tiny sea horses 
to the most terrifying character of the entire 
picture, Monstro the Whale. 

The development of the Disney library 
has not been an overnight affair. Like all 
projects within the studio, it evolved as the 
result of careful study, calculated to fill a 
vital need in creative work. Up until 1935, 
the library was strictly a catch-as-catch-can 
affair. It consisted of approximately 200 
indiscriminate books locked up in a case. 
If anyone wanted one, they hunted up a 
secretary who wasn't too busy, sent her to 
trail down the key, and had her open up 
the case. 


Growth of the Disney Library 


As the studio grew, the creative personne! 
realized the importance of reference books 
to their work and in 1935 Helen Hennesy, 
an accredited librarian, was hired and turned 
loose with the books. Assisting her at the 
present time are two other graduate librar- 
ans, Verlaine Rowen and Carol Jackson. 

Today the collection has grown to a point 
where there are over 2000 books on hand, 
all cataloged by the Dewey decimal system. 
A unique phase is the clipping collection, 
culled from magazines and books of every 
description, covering over 100,000 diversi- 
fied subjects. Here so many classifications 
are possible that an ordinary filing system 
for clippings wouldn’t work. Only a librar- 
ian trained in the unique demands of the 
Disney artist could evolve a system to meet 
this situation. 

Mrs. Hennesy isn’t content to sit back 
and wait for the phone to ring as artists 
reach hurdles which require her help. As 
the story is portioned out into sequences, 
she makes it a point to keep in constant 
touch with the daily progress of each ani- 
mator. Anticipating their next moves, and 
familiar with the latest books as they come 
from the publishers, she sees to it that they 
are rushed to the animator’s room even be 
fore he actually needs them. 


a oe 
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BACKGROUND FOR WALT DISNEY 
Walt Disney's library staff is never idle. Here, librarian Helen Ludwig Hennesy is check- 


ing out a volume to 


room by the library page (left). In the background i: 


one of the studio artists, which will be delivered promptly to bis 


another artist studying reference 


matertal. 


The pride and joy of the library, strangely 
enough, is their collection of Sears Roebuck 
catalogs from early 1900's to the present 
time. These volumes, looked upon as pearls 
of great price by the Disney artists, are con- 
stantly referred to because of their excellent 
illustrations of practically any article you 
might mention. 

In addition to regular library material, 
this Disney unit has a mammoth film col- 
lection. Reels are kept of different types 
of dancing, fishing, fighting, sports of all 
types, and valuable bits of Silly Symphon- 
ies already made. It saves considerable time 
to have them in captivity, in a tin can, 
where they can easily be reached. 

Being a Disney librarian has its gay mo- 
ments, too. Part of the action of ‘‘Pinoc- 
chio” takes place on Pleasure Island, a de- 
lightful place where bad little boys can 
indulge in all sorts of boyish amusements. 
Seeking pictures of a typical fun zone, the 


librarian called for a cameraman and headed 
for Ocean Park, seaside amusement city 
located west of Los Angeles. Orders were 
to cover the Midway from beginning to end. 
The reward was a week of glorious fun in 
which every show, every ride was “taken 
in” with all the trimmings, by the delighted 
pair. 

Hardest task of such a career comes when 
an exacting animator wants a picture show- 
ing some certain angle. No, he’s liable to 
say, “that picture of the left front view of 
a pigeon in flight won’t do. It was the right 
front. Remember?” 

The librarian remembers. Only an undy- 
ing love of research and a saving sense of 
humor prevent her from seeking refuge in 
a quiet home for the insane at such a point. 
Five minutes later a messenger is on his 
way to the artist’s room with the right front 
view. ‘Pinocchio’ is that much closer to 
completion. 








Model for a Village Library 


By ].S. 


Wood * 





A MopeEL SMALL 


VILLAGE LIBRARY 


Exhibited at a Provincial Agricultural Show by the Saskatoon Public Library as available 
to any community with $300 per annum and a few enthusiastic volunteers. 


T was an assistant who first mooted the 

idea that a Provincial Agricultural Show 
and Exhibition was incomplete without a 
library demonstration. And why not? 
That's how the staff of the Saskatoon Pub- 
lic Library met the suggestion, with the 
result that after days of discussion and 
thought, a reasonably clear-cut plan evolved 
from the mist of inexperience in such an 
experiment and vague wonderings as to 
the success of the venture. Anyway, suc- 
cess Of no success, it was determined to 
try it since there seemed no legal or other 
obstacle in the way. 

Hence Saskatoon Library designed the 
fittings and general lay-out for an exhibition 
booth in competition with the Hudson's 





* Librarian, Saskatoon 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Public Library, Saskatoon, 


Bay Company on the one hand and an auto- 
matic coal-burning furnace company on the 
other. The general scheme was to prepare 
a room 15’ x 16’, in such a fashion that it 
could show what a small village library 
might be, given enthusiasm, a few dollars, 
a borrowed room over fire-hall, store, com- 
munity hall, lodge room or whatever space 
a hamlet of 700 to 1000 souls might have 
available. Here in Saskatchewan, let it be 
noted, are problems of a pioneer nature. 
That is, greater distances, sparse population, 
harsh climate, grievous difficulties about fi- 
nance, but an insatiable hunger for reading. 
Traveling vans or motor libraries are out of 
the question. Our climate and our roads 
put paid to that scheme. So the only way 
out seems to be the village library of, say, 
1000 volumes, with some active plan for 
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exchange of book stock with other villages 
and a room, free if possible, run by an 
enthusiastic volunteer. 


The photograph shows what we propose 
and what can be done in any village that 
will find $300 per annum for the purpose. 
Cheap spruce shelving, disguised with two 
coats of kalsomine well mixed with glue 
size to make it stick. The edges of the 
shelves can be done in a brilliantly contrast- 
ing color. We used pastel green and mauve 
with pleasant results. Most villages can 
find a poster artist—try the schools or the 
doctor's wife—failing these, make up at- 
tractive display cards by means of cut-out 
material from magazines and so on. But 
keep down the cost. Use a cardboard box 
for cataloging and send out an S.O.S. to 
the nearest large urban library for admin- 
istration hints. Devote as high a proportion 
of the money as possible to buying of books. 
Beg, borrow, or steal pamphlet material 
from everywhere, and rope in community 
clubs, the school, professional folk as much 
as you can. 





Keenly Interested 


These were the hints we threw out to the 
keenly interested rural people who came in 
to look our show over, and stayed to ask 
questions. In the six days of the fair there 
were 1090 people who engaged us in earnest 
talk about the project. We counted them 
because we distrust guesswork. How many 
more wandered round the exhibition, ex- 
amined books, read our explanatory frieze, 
took away our mimeographed booklists or 
left reserves, joined the rural non-resident 
members’ service and so on, we don’t know. 
Or, at least, we don’t care very much. We 
are satisfied to know that the booth was 
kept uncommonly busy about ten hours a 
day and that the effort produced fruit as 
regards both town and country visitors. 
We're going to repeat it on a more ambitious 
scale, all being well. 

One of our greatest surprises was the 
interest shown in the part devoted to 
reference. 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed one 
good lady, “that you can tell us how to 
make vanilla extract?” 

“Can one really borrow this pamphlet on 
the value of advertised products?” 
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“Will my daughter be able to get ma- 
terial for her school essays?’ 

“Have you any more books like this on 
veneer and inlaying?” 

“I'd no idea you lent material for talks 
on Art.” 

“Can we borrow the words and music of 
these operas?” 

So it went on, an education alike to us 
of the staff and to the public who chatted 
with us. They found out what they didn’t 
know about the library, and we found out 
many things we didn’t know about our 
patrons. 

Altogether a profitable week and one we 
recommend to anybody else who cares to 
try it. 


WAR CENSORSHIP 
(Continued from page 291) 


Some selected titles from list no. 1 are 


Barbusse, Henri. Under fire. 

Bierce, Ambrose. In the midst of life. 

Boas, Franz. Nationalism in Europe. 
Bourne, R. S. Towards an enduring peace. 
Chesterton, G. K. Utopia of usurers. 
Eastman, Max. Understanding Germany. 
Nearing, Scott. Open letter to profiteers. 
Russell, Bertrand. Why men fight. 

Schevill, Ferdinand. Making modern Germany. 
Wundt, W. Concerning true war. 


In studying the regulations from Canada 
and the orders from the Defense Council 
of 1918, I wonder how many books and 
magazines would disappear from the shelves 
of the average public library. 

Whether a possible salvation lies in such 
organizations as the League Against War 
and Fascism and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union as suggested by Mr. Merritt, 
Mr. Keeney, and Miss King, or thru a 
“milder” medium like World Peaceways as 
suggested by Mr. Robinson, I shall leave 
to the future. 

If war comes, the least we can do is to 
remember that we were more rational and 
stable before the outbreak, that such state- 
ments as ‘Many publications have found 
their way into American libraries . . . ” is 
so much hysteria. Our selections today are 
balanced; they present both sides. A war 
tomorrow will not change their contents. 











VALUATION of library service is a 

praiseworthy necessity. If we value the 
library as a social institution, then any 
means we can employ to appraise its signifi- 
cance is both meritorious and inevitable. 
If we want to determine how well or how 
poorly we are doing our jobs; if we want 
to determine the importance of library serv- 
ice, we must evaluate, appraise, scrutinize, 
speculate, and synthesize. If we want to 
improve the services our libraries render, 
we must know what it is they are trying 
to do and how well they do it. Evaluation 
becomes, therefore, a natural activity for 
all of us, It becomes a summing-up of 
what has gone before. It emphasizes a 
re-thinking of our problems. It urges the 
assimilation of what experience pronounces 
good, and concomitantly demands the dis- 
posal of what experience proves is bad. 
Evaluation is the sieve thru which we sift 
our inefficiency, needless expense, and futile 
effort. 

As applied to libraries, the term “‘evalu- 
ation” has no esoteric meaning. It has, 
however, been wilfully misconstrued by cer- 
tain people; and, as a result, three attitudes 
toward evaluation have developed. The first 
of these is the archaic, pompous, “‘pontifi- 
cating”’ attitude. We all know individuals 
who can answer any question at all from 
the rich fruits of their fecund experience. 
Most of our dogmatists pontificate with an 
expansive “I know the answer’ attitude. 
A second attitude toward evaluation, and 
one which is equally bad, is the aggres- 
sive research attitude which will grant 
absolutely nothing to experience, but must 
test out each hypothesis by elaborate experi- 
ment. In your reading you undoubtedly 
have come across and been amused by the 
fierce dignity and groping scholarship of 
the reports of such experiments. The 
Aristotelian mean obtains in the third atti- 
tude—a common-sense attitude which is a 
compromise between the first two mentioned. 
Where experience is valid and has been 
proved so, such an approach gives it its due. 
Where experiment has proved its value, this 
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Evaluation of Library Service 
By David Jolly * 








compromising attitude accepts and uses the 
results. Where the question is still un 
settled, this attitude Tanads speculation 
first, and then, perhaps, experimentation. | 
shall attempt to discuss evaluation of library 
service from the comparative solidity of that 
convenient middle ground. After all, li- 
brary efficacy and success involves both the 
tangible and the intangible—hence, it must 
be viewed as a blending of scientific experi- 
mentation and speculative realism. 

Any appraisal of library service resolves 
itself into two main categories. The first 
is an appraisal of internal activities; that 
is, an analysis of both the staff and the 
line functions. The second is an evaluation 
of the library in terms of its objectives 
The first category includes all activities 
which go on in the library, all the activities 
prerequisite to service, or the staff func 
trons; and all the activities by means of 
which the library attempts to serve its 
clientele, or the line functions. The second 
category implies judgment of the library as 
a social institution. 


Cost-Accounting Analysis 


Let us turn to a consideration of what 
we can do to measure and evaluate the 
internal activities of a library. Probably the 
most important element to be measured here 
is efficiency. That can best be determined 
by a cost-accounting analysis of each step 
which will lead, of course, to a statement 
of the amount it costs each library to order 
and acquire a book, how much to catalog it, 
how much to accession it, how much to 
circulate it, what it costs to house it, etc 
Just because libraries are non-profit institu 
tions, it is mot necessarily true or even 
sensible that cost-accounting is none of their 
concern. They have a vital interest in re 
ducing operating costs without sacrificing 
quality and in eliminating operating waste 
It is good business—and in proportion as 
a library resembles a business institution, 
it should adopt business methodology. 
However, most of us would only hazard a 
wild guess at what it actually costs our li- 
braries to catalog a book, or how much 
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each circulation amounts to. Yet it is 
undeniably true that a good system of cost- 
accounting will aid the library administrator 
to avoid waste, to choose between different 
operational procedures, and further, will 
give him a constant check on activities 
within his library. 

At the outset, let me state emphatically 
that no serious objection can be raised to 
the institution of a cost-accounting system 
for a library. It would not be too difficult 
to install or to operate. It would not be 
too expensive. Indeed, Fremont Rider, in 
describing a three-year experiment of cost 
analysis in his library says: 

From our own cost records we know that it 
has cost us, over the last three years, an average 
of $102.66 a year to operate our cost system 
(i.e., approximately three-tenths of 1 per cent 
of our total payroll). And this $102.66 in- 
cluded, besides cost accounting, all work done 
in the preparation of statistics. As to whether 
the expenditure of this relatively insignificant 
amount has justified itself, it can only be said 
that, by means of otherwise unsuspected informa- 
tion supplied to us by our cost records, we have 
been able to effect economies in our administra- 
tive routines which have already saved us the 
cost of our cost accounting many times over.’ 


And our library staffs themselves are com- 
petent to install and carry it on. 

What we want to learn from cost- 
accounting is the unit cost of each activity. 
To determine unit costs accurately, three 
things must be discovered: labor costs, cost 
of raw materials, and overhead costs. In 
his article “Library Cost Accounting,’ Mr. 
Rider describes at some length the simple 
steps necessary to determine each of those 
costs. In addition, the forms used in his 
library are reproduced in the article and 
can be adapted to the needs of any library. 
Briefly, the procedure consists in taking 
these steps: 

1. Keeping an accurate labor-cost record in 

terms of each employee’s time devoted to 
each task. These time-costs must then be 
reduced to dollars and cents, summarized, 


and allocated to the appropriate meas- 
urable activity. 

2. Keeping a record of the cost of materials 
and miscellaneous expenses, and charging 
them to the appropriate activity. 

3. Computing the rent on the building. 
Computing annual depreciation on equip- 
ment. 


1 Rider, Fremont. Library cost accounting. Library 
Quarterly 6:339 October 1936. 
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Probably the third, building rental, will 
seem to be a stumbling block or a non- 
sequitur. If we actually pay rent, the task 
is simple. If, however, the library occupies 
its own building and metes out no monthly 
dole to a landlord, its rent consists of cer- 
tain obvious items. These are: 1. Interest 
on the investment; that is, the sum which 
would accrue if the cost of the building 
were invested at a certain percentage in 
the open market. 2. Depreciation. 3. 
Operational rent—including insurance, utili- 
ties, building service, and repairs. 

When all these costs comprising building 
rental have been accurately determined, it 
will be necessary to compute the cubic 
footage in the entire building as well as 
the cubic footage alloted to the performance 
of each function. The next step is to 
translate cubic footage per function into 
dollars and cents of rent costs per function. 

As building rental must be figured func- 
tionally, so must annual depreciation on 
equipment be computed and allocated. Since 
the value of fixed assets such as buildings 
and equipment is sacrificed in library serv- 
ice just as it is in business, it is only logical 
to charge a just proportion of the ultimate 
sacrifice to each operating year. Only by 
such measures can we obtain a compre- 
hensive, accurate picture of the costs of 
library service. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
cost-accounting in itself is not a desirable 
end. It is a valuable means to a valid end 
only if its results will be interpreted and 
used by a wise administrator. 


Measurin g Service 


Let us turn from discussing the business- 
like activities of a library, to a consideration 
of evaluating its real function, its real 
business,—service to the community. Prac- 
tically all libraries attempt in some way to 
make a statement of the service they render 
—usually in terms of volume. Our annals 
are filled with a statistical hodge-podge of 
attendance, circulation figures, number of 
reference questions asked, number of pa- 
trons, etc. These statistics all have their 
uses. If nothing else offers, they can always 
be used to compare last year’s gross cir- 
culation with this year’s; or they can be 
dressed up pictorially and served forth to 
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library patrons as a pleasant reminder of 
the existence of the library. 

With these measures I have no quarrel 
save that they go only part way, tell but 
half the story. It is not enough to know 
how many people attended a library within 
a given period. We must also learn who 
they were, what their purpose was in com- 
ing, and, if that purpose was valid, how 
well it was accomplished. Likewise, if cir- 
culation figures are to at all meaningful 
they must undergo refinement. Circulation 
figures per se cam mean only one thing: 
that a certain number of books were re- 
moved from the library for a certain length 
of time. We must try to learn how many 
of those books we circulate are actually 
read. As Leon Carnovsky once said, ‘‘Re- 
gardless of its intrinsic value, a book is 
worthless as a social document unless it is 
read." Not only should we attempt to 
learn how much reading goes on, we should 
also carry a logical process one step further 
and learn, perhaps, how much of the in- 
formation is assimilated. 

The same principles can and should be 
applied to tabulation of reference questions 
and to the other measures of service we 
employ as evidence of our contribution to 
community living. With respect to refer- 
ence questions, some fairly accurate data 
on the difficulty of questions asked and 
answered, the time spent answering them, 
and the degree of success accruing to ref- 
erence efforts must be obtained. And, since 
education for self-service should be an 
objective of reference work, the number 
of repeaters and the amount of independent 
reference work carried on should figure 
somewhere in the picture. 

Heretofore, in all these instances our em- 
phasis has been on quantity—it should be 
on quality. 

The natural question now is, ‘How can 
all this be accomplished?” And I must 
answer frankly that I don’t know, but I 
can hazard a few tentative suggestions in 
that direction. These suggestions all entail 
work. Certain records must be kept; and 
that they may be properly interpreted and 
used, other supplementary data must be 
gathered. To aid a qualitative evaluation 
of library service, these records are offered 
as minimum essentials: 

1. Personal data for each borrower, including 


age, sex, occupation, amount of schooling, 
interest, hobbies, etc. 
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2. A reading record for each patron. 

3. Circulation data refined to include these 
points: for whom books charged out are 
intended, by whom they were read; and 
some method of ranking books by their 
intrinsic worth. 

4. A community survey to ascertain such im- 
portant facts as: Number of literate 
potential library-users in each cultural and 
occupational group. Number and kind of 
book and printing distributing agencies in 
the community. Reading habits of com- 
munity with respect to magazine subscrip- 
tions, memberships in book clubs, and 
personal purchases of reading materials. 


Some records can only be tentative at 
best, but that will not nullify their value. 
In addition, these supplementary data should 
be collected: 

1. Percentage of books circulated which are 
used completely, used partially, used by 
more than one reader, or not used at all 

2. A survey of the total collection to ascertain 
what materials are most used and which are 
used not at all. 


When these data are brought together 
and analyzed, the result should be a fairly 
accurate accounting in terms of output of 
service. A library can then see for itself 
what groups in the community it is serving, 
with what materials, and, perhaps, how 
well. 


Social Si gni ficance 


So much for the first category—evaluat- 
ing the internal activities of the library. We 
have been considering what it is the library 
actually does. As we adjust our mental 
gears for the second category, judging the 
social significance of the library, it becomes 
apparent that the measures herein mentioned 
are but the necessary prerequisites to that 
most important task of evaluation, de- 
termining the significance of the library in 
the community. 

In this second category we are concerned 
with appraising the library's answer to 
three questions: What does it attempt to 
do? How well does it do it? And, most 
important of the three, is what it does worth 
doing? We now must dispense with any 
view of the library in the abstract, and 
draw very clear distinctions between types 
of libraries with respect to status and ob- 
jectives. To illustrate, a library in a liberal 
arts college cannot be evaluated in this sec- 
ond category by the same terms as a public 
library. The former is a derivative unit in 
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a large instructional program. Its objec- 
tives are related to and dependent upon the 
instructional program of the college. The 
latter is an entity, responsible for its own 
objectives, its Own program, and its own 
success or failure. 

In his article on public library book col- 
lections, Carnovsky has stated succinctly: 


“In evaluating the relationship between any 
community and its library at least two things of 
fundamental importance must be taken into con- 
sideration. First in social importance, perhaps, 
is the inclination to read on the part of the 
residents themselves. Theoretically, at least, this 
consideration must be logically prior to the 
establishment of the library itself, altho it is 
certainly conceivable that the presence of the 
library will lead to an inclination to read. One 
would expect the history of the American li- 
brary to shed some light on the question of 
actual priority, but quite often the establishment 
of the library has represented the enthusiasm of 
a small group imbued with the faith that a li- 
brary in a community was a good thing. Thus, 
the presence of a library in a community cannot 
be taken as evidence that the residents are con- 
vinced of its necessity. 

“The second consideration must be the library 
itself. Whether the library in any given com- 
munity results from a social demand, or repre- 
sents an attempt to encourage or stimulate public 
reading, its success must depend upon the facili- 
ties available, primarily in terms of reading 
matter. Clearly a poorly-equipped library is at 
best a feeble stimulus to reading of any kind; 
at worst it fails completely to perform a function 
of any significance whatever.’ 


These two paragraphs prefaced the re- 
port of an analysis of public library hold- 
ings in the Chicago area based upon their 
holdings found in four lists: A.L.A. Cata- 
log 1926-31: Booklist Books, 1932; a list 
of selected reference books; and a list of 
selected non-fiction.* The study revealed 
glaring inequality in ability to serve, in this 
one aspect of library service; and also re- 
vealed how unprepared most of the libraries 
were to perform one of their major functions. 


On this most important phase of evalua- 
tion, it is regrettable to note that the least 
work has been done. Perhaps one reason 
for reluctance to pursue such a course is 
fear of the results. Sooner or later these 
results-—whatever they may be—will become 
public. Unless we ourselves are willing to 
do it, the study will be undertaken by 


others. Indeed, the movement has already 
started. Students of political science are 
’ 2 Carnovsky, Leon. Public Library Book Collections. 


Library Quarterly 5:261 July 1935. 
3 Ibid. p. 262. 
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studying the library as one activity of the 
body politic. Sociologists are studying the 
library in its relation to the cultural and 
reading patterns of community life. Psycho- 
logists are interested in what happens to an 
individual as a result of his reading a cer- 
tain book. One rather elaborate study 
analyzing a New England community and 
a Southern community is now underway. 
Mr. Haygood, who authored Who Uses the 
Public Library, a survey of the New York 
Public Library, is studying the reading 
habits of those communities, using the evi- 
dence collected by the sociologists. 


A Dismal Showing 


I regard the library as an important so- 
cial institution—at least potentially. I do 
not think it can assert any claim to social 
significance until it gathers data to support 
that claim. It is impossible to forget the 
dismal showing many libraries make when 
any yardstick is applied to them. In good 
round numbers we have well over 6000 
public libraries—but 73 per cent of them 
serve communities of less than 5000 people, 
and 31 per cent serve communities with 
less than 1000 people. We know from 
the evidence gathered together in Wilson's 
The Geography of Reading and other 
sources that most library units are too small; 
that quality of service is better in the larger 
community; and that the smaller the unit 
of service, the greater and grosser its 
inefficiency. It becomes only too apparent 
that most libraries lag far behind their 
ideals—and we may as well face the situa- 
tion. We must learn what all the facts are 
first; if they are hard to swallow—what 
of it? It is far better that we swallow them 
than have them rammed down our throats. 
We cannot continue, however, to hitch our- 
selves to bootless intangibles and follow 
with high-sounding phrases a fading star. 

To recapitulate, the three principles ex- 
pounded here have been: 

1. In those activities in which a library re- 
sembles a business house, it should adopt 
business methods of operation and ac- 
counting. 

2. In its internal activities, the library must 
evaluate itself not only quantitatively, but 
qualitatively as well. 

3. The social significance of the library—if 
it has any—depends on the answers to 
three questions: What does it do; how 
well does it do it; and is what it does 
worth doing? 








A Public Catalog for the Public 


By William H. Keller 2d * 


MANY a public librarian must have ob- 

served that an alarming percentage of 
the library’s intelligent patrons shuns the 
public catalog as though it were a device of 
the devil or of librarians for the exclusive 
use of the latter. Nor is this peculiar view- 
point due primarily to a lack of initiation 
into the “mysteries” of the card catalog. 
The sad truth seems to be that too many of 
our patrons, otherwise self-reliant folk, are 
actually “buffaloed” by the public catalog— 
they have been there before. 

The suggestions which follow can have 
no valid application to many of our finest 
libraries. The problems of the scholarly and 
special libraries are quite beyond the scope 
of this article. Likewise the large central 
collections of our big public libraries, by 
their very voluminousness, attract the re- 
searcher and so partake in the obligations of 
the strictly scholarly libraries usually asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities. Re- 
maining for our attention, however, are the 
small public libraries, such of the school li- 
braries as do not come within the scholarly 
or the special taboo, and those small work- 
ing units of a large public library system 
commonly known as branches. Certainly in 
these types of libraries the public catalog 
should be an indispensable tool, neither too 
subtle nor too simplified, but designed pri- 
marily for the public it is to serve. 


To a very creditable extent that, in effect, 
is what we now have. Thru the card cata- 
log any patron of the library, providing he 
be possessed of but a modicum of intelli- 
gence and initiative, usually will find ready 
to his hand a threefold approach to the 
materials within the library, and can expect 
to find a clear indication of where, in the 
library, these materials are shelved. Broadly 
speaking, if he knows either the title, the 
author, or the subject of the book he wishes 
to borrow, he may be confident of locating 
for himself the desired item by the seem- 
ingly simple expedient of consulting the 
catalog. Why then do so many of our best 
patrons fight shy of this obvious step? Here 
appears no ready panacea for the sure cure 
of this defect in the public’s behavior pat- 





* Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


tern. A large part of the difficulty lies in 
the inherent intricacies of arranging for pub- 
lic consultation a collection of cards greater 
by more than three times the number of 
books and other items in the collection it 
catalogs. The proposals which follow are 
accordingly advanced, not in the naive be- 
lief that their universal adoption would 
eliminate, but rather that they might help 
to alleviate this distressing lack of rapport 
between the public and its catalog. 


Author Entries 


The form of entry chosen for any card is 
bound to impress the lay users of the cata- 
log and hence is of prime importance. The 
first suggestions therefore have a bearing on 
this phase of cataloging. 

Relating to author entries: 

Record only those names which the au- 
thor himself habitually uses and, unless the 
longer form is extremely well known, re- 
duce even this to the first forename written 
in full, representing the other names by 
initials (the title page will generally, al- 
though not infallibly, furnish the desired 
form). Examples: 


Wilde, Oscar 

Housman, A. E. 

Norton, Charles E. 
Rinehart, Mrs. Mary Roberts 


Only where it is necessary to distinguish the 
author from some other person should a 
more extended form of the name be used; 
and, even in these rare instances, a more 
effective method would be to append dates 
to the short form. In the vast majority of 
entries, an author’s full name is not only 
unnecessary but downright confusing. The 
unwary patron looking for something in the 
library by Oscar Wilde is given a nasty 
shock when he encounters: 

Wilde, Oscar Fingall O'’Flahertie Wills, 1856- 

1900. 


Eliminate complications in the name in- 
troduced by reason of the author's noble or 
(as so often occurs in the case of women) 
marital status. There can be no objection 
to a simple indication in the main author 
entry of either of these facts about a person, 
as, for example: 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan 
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but it seems several bits too thick to en- 
counter the confusion of: 


Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer- 
Lytton, Ist baron, 1803-1873. 


In nearly all cases, honor an author's 
pseudonym to the extent of using it for the 
form of entry; refer from the real name. 
An overwhelmingly greater proportion of 
patrons will expect to find works listed 
under: Baldwin, Faith; Bower, B. M.; and 
Twain, Mark rather than under Cuthrell, 
Mrs. Faith B.; Sinclair, Mrs. Bertha M.; 
and Clemens, Samuel L. I urge this even 
to the point of rank heresy where to respect 
the pseudonym means separating (both in 
the files and on the open shelves) the fic- 
tional products of one and the same person. 
Examples: 


Day-Lewis, Cecil and Blake, Nicholas 
The friendly tree The beast must die 


I see no real inconsistency here. Mr. Day- 
Lewis, in these and other products of his 
pen (he writes poetry too) is appealing 
quite deliberately to different categories of 
readers, hence his resort to a pseudonym. 
Why then must we, as librarians, feel im- 
pelled to thwart in any measure this per- 
fectly legitimate design. We can unmask 
the scoundrel in a note just to prove to our 
public that he hasn't really fooled us, and 
for the enlightenment of such of the users 
of the catalog as will bother to read a note. 

As to title entries: 

I have really no fault to find with present 
practice unless it be considered a departure 
to urge that every excuse for making a title 
card be welcomed. Surely title cards should 
be made for such non-fiction books as Hog- 
ben’s Mathematics for the Million and his 
Science for the Citizen even though they 
follow close upon their respective subject 
cards MATHEMATICS and ScIENCE. With 
fiction, a decision need not be made between 
a card for Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
and one for Huckleberry Finn when two 
cards can so readily be typed. 

With respect to subject entries: 

In the choice of subject headings, one not 
a cataloger can only offer advice at his peril 
since so much thought on this phase has 
preceded him and so many carefully con- 
sidered aids now exist for the cataloger’s 
guidance. Still, when FAMILy BuDGET is 
forsworn in favor of Domestic ECONOMY 
—ACCOUNTING, and the seeker for House 
PLANS is given a choice between ARCHITEC- 
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TURAL DRAWING and ARCHITECTURE, Do- 
MESTIC, one wonders just how successfully 
the public’s probable searches have been an- 
ticipated. In this connection one is re- 
minded of that maxim in the law running 
somewhat as follows: That in the interpre- 
tation of a disputed will, the intent of the 
testator shall control. In the light of this 
guiding principle, many of the decisions 
reached in testamentary disputes by some of 
the ablest jurists in the profession are noth- 
ing short of amazing, owing to the subtle 
and highly-trained mind of the specialist in 
this branch of jurisprudence. On this point, 
and with this not-too-perfect analogy, “the 
prosecution rests.”’ 


The matter of subject cross-references, 
since it is so closely allied to the choice of 
subject headings, will here be considered. 
Would a card reading: 

HERMENEUTICS 
see 
BipLE—CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 

be likely to guide even a single person in 
the way he should go? Still, thanks to 
Stuart Chase, we do have SEMANTICS in 
more or less current usage. A reference 
from Horse BEANS to BEANS also seems 
limited in its probable application, especially 
when a follow-up search for BEANS by the 
curious reveals absolutely “no spinach.” On 
the other hand such an error as was found 
under 


PESTS 
see ; 
HOUSEHOLD PETS {sic} 


really has something to recommend its per- 
petuation. 


Analytical Entries 


The value of analytical entries to the 
types of libraries we are here considering 
has been so often and so eloquently urged 
that my own contribution to the cause will 
be brief. The cataloger who looks upon 
only the books in certain well recognized 
classes as raw material for analytics is sadly 
delinquent. Such a book as Gilbert Seldes’ 
Mainland should have analytical entries 
made for the four biographical sketches it 
contains and a like attention should be ac- 
corded to most of the streamlined thumb- 
nail sketches in Dos Passos’ U.S.A. Both 
author and title analytics are needed for 
much of the material in such a book as 
V. F. Calverton’s compilation The Making 
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of Society (e.g.: “The Communist Mani- 
festo’’ by Marx and Engels). Of the books 
mentioned: the first is usually given the 
classification, 917.3; the second, fiction; the 
third, 302. None of the three is in the 
920's or the 800’s. 

Many of our patrons still refer to the li- 
brary’s “index.” This should remind us of 
the index function of the card catalog; that 
is, our obligation therein to furnish the 
public with a clue to the location on the 
shelves of the materials cataloged. Cards 
for books in our reference collection are 
commonly stamped “Reference” or “Ref” ; 
cards for the books in our rental or pay 
collection are in like fashion indicated; so, 
by all means, stamp “‘Fiction” or “‘F” on 
cards for the books in that collection. More- 
over, if the practice in our library is to 
keep certain types of books (such as books 
for intermediates, books for young adults, 
mysteries, and westerns) in special places, 
the catalog should reflect this policy by hav- 
ing the cards for these books appropriately 
stamped. 

Much of the patron’s wariness of the 
catalog can be charged to the complexities 
of the filing rules adopted. Little can be 
done for him when trained librarians them- 
selves have honest disagreements as to how 
some of these rules are to be interpreted. 
However, this much we can and should do 
for our patrons—prepare printed cards, and 
place at least one in each drawer of the 
catalog, to explain, as succinctly as possible, 
the salient features of the filing system. 


Simplified Cataloging 

For many of the preceding suggestions, 
the term “simplified cataloging’’ might be 
employed and, I suspect, frequently has 
been. For others, certain practical objec- 
tions may be interposed which would seem 
to outweigh the rather problematical ad- 
vantages to be gained by altering present 
practice. The use of Library of Congress 
printed cards might illustrate one such ob- 
jection, and yet L.C. headings surely can 
be modified to conform to less exacting and 
less formidable standards than they were 
originally designed to satisfy. Also there 
are the printed cards of The H. W. Wilson 
Company especially designed to fill the 
needs of the smaller libraries, including 
branches of the larger systems, and these 
may now be obtained for most of the items 
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likely to be purchased by such libraries. 
Wilson cards would need but slight alter- 
ation to conform exactly to the standards 
herein advocated. 

In conclusion, I should like to restate the 
foregoing proposals with a somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis on their implications: 


1. For the cataloging department of the large 
public library system there should be a 
double standard: one for the main library 
and its special departments; another, and 
less scholarly or technical type of catalog- 
ing, for its branches. 


Regarding author entries, use the form of 
name which the public is most apt to recog- 
nize; this calls for a greater respect for 
the pseudonym than is currently accorded 

3. Make title entries wherever possible and 
in all reasonable variants since patrons cus- 
tomarily think of books by title rather than 
by author. 

4. In so far as compatible with systematic 
coverage, select for subject (headings the 
form under which the public is most likely 
to look, refer from headings less common 
in everyday use, and eliminate extremely 
uncommon or archaic headings. 

5. View each book of whatever class as a 
possible item for analytical entries, since 
the small collection needs this extra mar- 
shalling of its resources. 

6. Remember the index function of the cata- 
log and, in all cases, give the patron his 
expected clue as to the book's location on 
the open shelves. 

7. Minimize the intricacies of the filing sys- 
tem in use by printed forms which explain 
the outstanding features. 

RESULT: 

A closer approach to achieving “a public cata 

log for the public.’ 


N 





BOOK WEEK PROCLAMATION 


| connection with Book Week, Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 


following official proclamation: 


issued the 


“‘WHEREAS, It is universally recognized that one of 
the most cogent factors in the development of character 
and the training of youth is good reading, and, 


WHEREAS, Easy access to good books is indispensable, 
inasmuch as it is thru that medium that people keep 
in contact with modern developments in all fields of 
knowledge, and, 


or gov 


WHEREAS, The success of a democratic form 
ernment is dependent upon a well informed public, 


Now, THererore, I, Harotp E. STAssEN, Governor 
of the State of Minnesota, do hereby designate and 
proclaim the week of November 12-18 as Book Week 
and I urge the people of Minnesota to lend the 
ardent support to the efforts being made to develop 
libraries amd make available the best literature for the 
benefit of our people both in school and in the 


communities," 








Glimpses of a Young Old Library 
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The Sawyer Free Library, Gloucester, Mass., housed in a lovely old Colonial building 
erected in 1764 (see lower right) and containing 28,000 volumes, is operated by a staff 
28 years of age and under, whose ambition is to make the library “a paragon of per- 
sonalized service and modern efficiency.” Above, Priscilla M. Darcy, senior assistant, 
checks a reader's number in the registration file. Left, Katherine C. Flatley, junior 
librarian, hands a book to one of her small readers who is standing eloquently on tiptoe. 
Right, Librarian Barbara Shute checks work on books cataloged by Corinne Stuart. 








Whats Wrong with Librarians? 


By Jane D. Wise 


DON'T like being smacked down by 

librarians. I don’t mind people in dress 
shops doing it, or motormen, or policemen, 
but I have always been a hero-worshipper 
when it came to librarians, and being put 
in my place by them hurts. I have a friend 
who says she never expects help in public 
libraries because she has worked in them 
too much, but I’m an idealist. 

What I want to know is: just what is 
the function of the public library? The 
obvious answer—to circulate books to 
people who want to read—isn’t enough of 
an answer for me. I have been using the 
public libraries as places from which to 
borrow books since I was five, which was 
some time ago. For that purpose the li- 
braries are fine. 

What makes me completely out of sym- 
pathy with the library is the blank walls I 
come against when I want help. It seems 
to me that libraries are there to be help- 
ful, but my idea may be wrong. For the 
past several years I have spent most of my 
time in libraries from California to New 
York, and the thing that strikes me most 
violently is the lack of helpfulness to be 
had from the people from whom one ex- 
pects the most help. 

I am an amateur with a great respect 
for professionals. It is therefore logical 
for me to go to the professional in my 
field for assistance. My feta is bibliography. 
I know that bibliography is taught in li- 
brary schools, but when I began this work 
I didn't have a school to go to, so I began 
to teach myself. 


Collating a Book 


In the beginning it was pretty simple. I 
read McKerrow and a few other experts, 
and began to absorb what they had written. 
I thought I had learned quite a lot; then 
I decided to begin the compilation of a 
bibliography and I found that I knew 
absolutely nothing of the practical side of 
the science. I couldn't collate a book! 

I did what you would have done. I 
went to my local public library, inquired 
for a recent graduate in Library Science 


and asked her how to go about collating. 
She just looked at me. It seems you don't 
learn that at Library School. 

My librarian was at a loss, so I wandered 
about among the catalogs for a while and 
found that they had some fairly good ma 
terial on bibliography. I got down Van 
Patten and looked thru the lists until | 
found a bibliography that my library had 
on the shelf. Of course it was a reference 
copy and couldn’t be borrowed, but I dug 
myself in for the winter and studied it. 

In theory I was getting to be a pretty 
good bibliographer, but I had to have prac 
tice. I found an old issue of a literary 
magazine, and in it was a bibliography of 
the work of a man whose first editions | 
had been collecting. I would compare a 
copy of a book with the collation in the 
bibliography. It seemed simple. 


The Vandal! 


The next time I went to the library | 
took my book with me. I got the copy 
of the magazine that I was using. Then 
I took my book apart. That started some 
thing. Librarians I had never seen before 
poured out of cracks and came and stood 
over me. What had I done? Didn't | 
know that vandalism was punishable by a 
fine or something or both? How dared I? 
Well, I told them, it was my book. They'd 
never had a first English of T. S. Eliot, so 
how could it be theirs. They went into 
conference and looked it up in the catalog 
and then they all came back and said it was 
a pretty awful thing to do anyway, and 
why had I done it? When I told them 
it was the only way I could think of to 
find out how the book was made and if it 
matched the collation I'd been reading, they 
just looked sceptical. 

Just the same, that’s the way I met the 
assistant librarian (she’s head now), and 
she was wonderful. She'd never gone to 
library school. She just started working in 
a library when she was sixteen and kept 
at it. And she was good! She reads books 
too. That's a nice point. Do most li 
brarians read, and if so, what? I once 
asked a girl whom I considered quite bright 
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for something new, English, and _hu- 
mourous. I'd been reading Angela Thirkell 
and wanted more of the same type. She 
thought and thought and finally asked me 
if I'd read any Leacock. I went away from 
there, but she got me again. She was the 
one who told me to look for The Golden 
Bough under F in fiction. 

I never found out how her mind worked. 
I was standing by her desk one day when 
a patron returned Rats, Lice and History. 
It was just the kind of book she liked, 
and could she have another like it. So my 
librarian handed her Of Mice and Men, 
and off went the patron, happy as anything. 

I suppose the answer is not to ask ques- 


tions. There is a very large library not too 
far from the one in which I had been 
working. It circulates more books per year 


than any other in the country, and is a very 
imposing plant indeed. In my innocence 
I went there and approached the central 
information desk. I chose a nice, motherly 
looking librarian and said that I wanted to 
find dates of publication of the English 
editions of a certain writer. I was handed 
the large U.S. Cat. and left to my fate. 
A little later I caught her eye and told 
her that what I wanted wasn’t in the catalog 
she had given me. She was horrified. She 
looked at me. Then she said: “It’s there 
if you can read. If you can’t read, what 
are you doing here?” 

It took a little time to find that Whitaker 
was what I needed, and that Whitaker was 
in the Order Department. They were very 
nice up there, but they don’t meet the public 
much. 


My Favorite Character 


I still feel that someone should have been 
able to help me when I first asked for 
information. My favorite character, not in 
fiction, is a college librarian. She was a 
reference librarian for fourteen years and 
I've never asked her a question that she 
hasn't tried to answer. As a matter of fact, 
she knows where to find the answers. She 
can’t be unique. 

There is a very large and fine library in 
a very large and fine eastern city. Before I 
came East I wrote letters to a man in the 
newspaper room and he looked up things 
for me. He said he couldn’t look for some 
things because the library didn’t have a 
certain index to a certain literary section 
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of a newspaper, and that made things 
difficult. After I came here I went to the 
newspaper division on a Sunday afternoon 
and, because everyone was very busy, I 
was allowed to work in the stacks. I found 
the index there. It was with another set 
of newspapers. It was quite a different 
size and shape, but it had been put there 
and no one had seen it since. 

When I was working on my bibliography 
I found that it was very important to have 
the exact dates of publication of the books 
I was collating. I asked six or seven people 
at the central information desk of this great 
institution where to find these dates. The 
consensus of opinion was that I'd better 
go to the Library of Congress. I said I 
would have to go on Saturday, and was the 
copyright room open on Saturday after- 
noon? Oh, my, yes, indeed it was, they 
agreed, and off I went to Washington. 


Score One for L.C. 


My train arrived at one o'clock. The 
copyright room closes at twelve on Saturday. 
No fiction is issued to readers on Saturday 
or Sunday, and all the poetry I needed was 
in use. But, when they discovered that I 
was from out of town they waived rules 
and let me use fiction. The Library of 
Congress is a public library, isn’t it? Score 
one for them. 

When I got back I tried to find those 
dates of publication. How I tried. I kept 
being referred to the L.C. cards, and they 
didn’t help at all. They gave the year, 
but not the day and month. 

Then came a big moment. I found out 
the address of a man who had just done a 
splendid bibliography. He got it published, 
too. I wrote and asked him where he 
found his dates, and he answered: 

“Just go thru the main catalogue room, 
turn right, go up the spiral steps, then 
across the bridge and you will find the 
Register of Copyrights to hand.” 

I did just that, and there they were. I 
told the boys at the desk about it and they 
were pleased and surprised. 

Maybe it all resolves itself into what a 
librarian once said to me in an expansive 
moment. I'd been complaining that I 
couldn’t get much help, and she murmured, 
“But we're not here to help intelligent 


people.” 








School Libraries in a Democracy 
By John S. Cleavinger * 


OME time ago the American Library As- 

sociation published a compilation, The 
Significance of the School Library, that 
brings together many well expressed state- 
ments that have been made about the library 
in the school and the ways by which it may 
be made an agency of constructive useful- 
ness to its actual and potential users. In the 
first section, especially, under the caption 
“The Challenge,” are numerous excellent 
statements of the objectives of the educa- 
tional process, and the importance of the 
library in a full realization of the stated 
objectives. Similar statements have been 
made again and again, asserting the abso- 
lute necessity for good libraries—public li- 
braries and college libraries, as well as school 
libraries, if education is to go forward and 
democracy is to survive. So often have these 
noble sentiments been expressed that there 
is even the danger that they may become 
trite and meaningless. One must see that 
in all too many cases they are not achieving 
these high aims. What, then, are some of 
the reasons, apparent to one who is not a 
school librarian, why librarians do not see 
their libraries as actually the vital part of 
the educational and social organism that 
they fondly hope they may become? 

Some of the obstacles that limit us un- 
questionably lie in the attitudes and the 
standards of those with and for whom we 
work, factors over which we have little di- 
rect control. Before considering those, how- 
ever, we ought to turn our attention to our- 
selves—the habits and attitudes of librarians 

which may be obstructing our way. 


School Librarian’s Function 


First, it seems apparent that we have not 
a clear conception of what our function is, 
what our work should be. I am not inclined 
to offer you that profound philosophy of 
librarianship, about which we are hearing a 
good deal, and thinking a little. But I do 
urge that we look upon our work as an op- 
portunity to perform an important social 
function (and this is pre-eminently true of 
the librarian in the school)—the function 
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of diagnosing and prescribing in cases of 
intellectual, sometimes emotional, under 
nourishment or maladjustment. Being a li- 
brarian is a real adventure, an adventure 
with a thrill in it, because it deals with life 
itself. Let us recognize, humbly but with 
dignity, our social importance, and remem 
ber that we cannot command the respect of 
others for our work, unless we ourselves 
regard it highly. I see too many librarians 
that are apologetic, self-deprecating; the 
chief result of such an attitude is to belittle 
our jobs, and to lessen the possibility of 
doing effective work. Naturally, I can have 
honest self-respect only when I have done 
my utmost to bring myself to as high a de- 
gree of effectiveness as possible—intellectu- 
ally, socially and physically—and to keep 
myself at that level. But having done this, 
I owe it to my work to have for my job the 
respect it deserves. 


Unity of Library Work 


Again if I am to evaluate my own work 
correctly, I must recognize the unity of all 
real library work, and study my own library, 
not as in a vacuum, but in its relation to 
other agencies. For instance, the effective 
ness of your high school library is condi 
tioned to an important degree by the experi 
ence the boys and girls have or have not 
had with libraries in the elementary school 
And on the success of your work with them 
depends much of their ability to work with 
intelligent self-direction when and if they 
go on to college. Moreover, these is always 
that profitable close relationship between the 
school library and the public library. This 
relationship must be actual, the work coor 
dinated as much as possible, if the boy or 
girl is to realize the permanent value of his 
school experience in reading. I deplore the 
frequency with which I see evidence that a 
librarian working in one kind of situation 
has no knowledge or concern as to other 
libraries ; this indifference may even be mag- 
nified to jealousy. I have known public li 
braries (but never a good one) that took 
the attitude that what is going on in school 
libraries is not their concern; the reverse of 
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that situation is equally unfortunate. The 
effective school library stimulates the use 
of the public library; it is not a competitor. 
A significant development, taking place in 
public libraries, and deserving the hearty 
cooperation of schools, is the organization 
of special advisory service to ‘‘young adults.” 
Then there are some obstacles to achieve- 
ing our ideals in the very machinery of 
which we are a part. We are recognizing 
that our carefully built up larger educational 
units, with all their advantages of physical 
equipment and fine facilities, are often so 
large that they defeat their own purposes. 
This is particularly true of library service, 
always in its essence a service adapted to 
the needs of the individual. It is hard for 
me to see how one library in a school serv- 
ing several thousand children can possibly 
be the source of inspiration, the influence 
on permanent reading habits that it might 


be. 


Victims of Routine? 


Or perhaps we are victims of routine to 
such an extent that we have no energy or 
opportunity for the more vital part of our 
work. I suspect that sometimes we so enjoy 
having a smooth-running library machine 
that we sacrifice greater values for this lesser 
one. We must not only have more assistants 
to do the library’s routine work; we must 
be willing to delegate that work to them, 
and not hold on to it, principally because 
we like to do it ourselves, in our own way. 

Again there is this matter of credentials 
for doing library work that is recognized 
as ‘‘professional.’’ This needs very careful 
continued study by professional organiza- 
tions, library training agencies and accredit- 
ing bodies. In raising our requirements to 
meet conditions for certification or other 
methods of establishing status, there seems 
to me to be a real danger that fine, im- 
measurable qualifications for doing con- 
structive, even creative work, may be passed 
over in the effort to give recognition to the 
completing of courses, and the accumulation 
of points. I firmly believe that the doing of 
really professional library work depends on 
thoro study and wide knowledge of the 
principles involved. But I look with some 
apprehension on any tendency to measure 
the ability of the librarian wholly in terms 
of academic credits while we have no ade- 
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quate means of appraising innate personal 
qualifications. 


And what of the methods and the values 
of teaching the use of books and libraries? 
Do the results justify what we are putting 
into it? Does the program prepare an in- 
creased body of self-reliant, interested read- 
ers, able to find what they want, or is if 
sometimes a case of just one more chore to 
do, a case, as I once heard some children 
express it with an air of distaste, of ‘having 
to take library.’ I honestly fear that some- 
times we spend a great deal of energy, try- 
ing to teach too much of the mechanics with 
a loss of vital opportunity to stimulate read- 
ing. 

But of course the major obstacles to the 
success of our program lie in the conditions 
and the attitudes that surround and control 
the people who are or who might be using 
our libraries. Most important of all, it seems 
to me, is the attitude that reading—the read- 
ing of books, particularly those that chal- 
lenge thought or demand application—is a 
useless, unnecessary thing, engaged in only 
by high-brows and of no practical import- 
ance. We have the movies, the radio, the 
picture magazines, and the newspapers; 
why bother to read anything as tiresome as 
a book? This attitude seems to come too 
easily even to young people who in early 
adolescence have been wide aggressive read- 
ers. What happens that so many lose the 
zest for the adventure of really substantial 
reading? Let us be careful that in our 
eagerness to provide adequate easily compre- 
hended books for the inexpert adult reader, 
we shall not overlook that more important 
task of developing competent readers who 
will not have to have hard things made too 
easy for them. 


Obstacles to Achievement 


We are confronted, in libraries of all 
kinds, by an uninformed public opinion, un- 
aware of the real function of a library and 
of the possibilities it offers where real co- 
operation exists between the library per- 
sonnel and the readers. We are attempting 
to serve a generation grown up in the post- 
war atmosphere of disillusionment; this has 
engendered cynicism, and this in turn evolves 
into concentrated selfishness. We are deal- 
ing with a generation whose ethics are often 
conspicuously poor in their consideration of 
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other people and in their attitude toward 
public property. 

In addition to all these negative attitudes 
that confront us, there are the more positive 
activities that attempt to influence, if not to 
control our libraries and to determine what 
people shall or shall not read. I am 
astonished at the reports that librarians give 
of the efforts of groups, sometimes of in- 
dividuals, to dictate or modify the policies 
of library book selection to conform to their 
ideas; these groups may be political or re- 
ligious or patriotic or economic, but the very 
existence of such effort constitutes a threat 
to the fundamentals of our democratic so- 
ciety and government. There is much evi- 
dence that the right of free speech is more 
gravely threatened right now in this country 
than it has ever been before. 

These seem important elements in the 
situation today; by what means can we at- 
tempt to lessen or to overcome these 
obstacles to the full realization of our pos- 
sibilities? There is no magic way of re- 
moving them; improvement will come 
chiefly by the difficult route of taking a 
detached objective view of ourselves and our 
methods and by adapting these to the situ- 
ations as we find them. Let me suggest 
the following things that we may do: 


Things to Do 


1. Appraise newly the opportunities and the 
responsibilities of being a librarian—a real li- 
brarian that does constructive educational work. 

2. Correct our vision by new lenses—lenses 
that will indicate the importance of our work. 
The good librarian takes his job very seriously: 
himself, in a personal sense, not seriously at all. 

3. Get outside our own libraries and study 
how we may bring them into closer, more ef- 
fective relationship with other libraries, and our- 
selves into a wider outlook on library work in 
general. 

4. Make clear to school authorities and to 
the school supporting public that the essence of 
library service is its adaptation to the needs of 
the individual. Therefore, while organization on 
a wide basis is desirable for the greatest richness 
in resources, the small service unit is essential to 
the most effective meeting of the needs of the 
individual. Is it beyond practical possibility that 
the library in a large high school, concentrating 
its resources in a central book collection, might 
have separate service points, adapted in materials 
and methods for the several grades within the 
school ? 

5. Study our libraries to see whether clerical 
and routine processes can be simplified, and the 
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work so allocated that it will take less time that 
could be spent on more important things. De- 
velop a program of continuous reinterpretation 
of the library—to students, to teachers, to parents 
The library idea has to be justified anew to each 
group every year. 

6. Use our collective influence with accrediting 
bodies to see that standards for personal and 
library rating shall measure as accurately as 
possible real values and real effectiveness. 

7. Re-examine our teaching of the use of 
books and libraries to see that this process leads 
to something useful, and related to the actual 
interests of the boys and girls. 

8. By our personal attitudes and examples 
to further the objectives of the teaching pro- 
gram and to inculcate ideals. Some of these 
attitudes are: 

a. That the reading of stimulating books 
is an element in worth while living. 

b. That reading that is worth doing re 
quires effort and concentration; when pre 
digested it means little to the reader. 

c. That life is worth living only as one 
has ideals and objectives to live for. 

d. That consideration of other people 
and of public property is characteristic of 
the good citizen. 

9. To stand as definitely as we can for pro 
tection of the right of the American to acquaint 
himself by reading with the most enlightened 
thought on subjects of interest to him, and to 
resist efforts, whether of groups or individuals, 
to infringe on that right. 


If your libraries are functioning vitally, 
what are some of the opportunities that are 
yours? They are many. E. A. Hooton, 
author of Apes, Men and Morons, says: 
“We must improve man before we can per- 
fect his institutions.” ‘There are enough 
clever youngsters to find out (how to effect 
human improvement) if only they can be 
shown the necessity of tackling the 
problem.” 


Meeting the Challenge 


There is the challenge, to librarians more 
definitely than to many others. Can we 
participate actively in showing them the 
necessity of tackling the problem? Your 
relations with the boys and girls are per- 
sonal, individual, and less formal than 
those of the teacher; often, because of your 
position and of the confidence you com- 
mand, advice and suggestion from you will 
be heeded more readily than that from 
parents. Conditions of progressive educa- 
tion can be realized in the library before 
they are in the classroom. So use your 
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possibilities to the utmost of their worth. 
It may be worth while to clarify by men- 
tioning a few specific examples; the fol- 
lowing suggest themselves: 

1. Break down the popular conception that 
reading is an academic activity. It is of especial 
importance that those who will mot continue 
school and college shall be aware of the signifi- 
cance of the library in their lives. 

2. Help to increase the respect in which 
honorable work is held, and to break down the 
notion that not to attend college is a social dis- 
grace. Too many are in colleges who are neither 
interested nor qualified. 

3. Recognize and encourage the individual who 
thinks independently. Such a person is likely 
to suffer as a non-conformist in society. At the 
same time the world is in desperate need of 
independent leadership. 

4. Encourage personal ownership of books to 
keep alive the interest in reading awakened dur- 
ing the years of adolescence. 

5. Promote acquaintance with libraries other 
than the one in the school so that when con- 
nection with the school ends the habit of library 
use will not stop entirely, as it too often does 
now. 


Developing the Individual 


Democratic institutions serve and develop 
the individual; authoritarian institutions 
subordinate, sometimes eliminate the in- 
dividual. Librarians have a great oppor- 
tunity in their access to the individual and 
his needs, to promote the ideals of democ- 
racy. Much is to be accomplished by 
working thru groups but there is always 
the danger that when groups become or- 
ganized and articulate, their group con- 
sciousness will become negative; the tie that 
binds the group together is apt to be the 
tie of common hatred and fear, rather than 
a tie of constructive interest. The ultimate 
development of group activity based on 
negative destructive impulse, is likely to be 
despotism and violence. Social progress is 
not accomplished by the destruction of the 
cultrual achievements and institutions which 
have been built up, even if the system under 
which those institutions were developed is 
a faulty one. 

Finally, we must keep constantly in mind 
the fact that if we are to be the agencies 
for communicating knowledge, appreciation, 
or ideals thru books, we must keep alive 
and alert our own contact with books that 
contribute to idealism and to clearer think- 
ing. Librarians have usually little to say 
about books, and they are too prone to 
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disparage their own appraisal of books. We 
must use every intelligent means to develop 
standards of what gives a book quality and 
power. In judging a new book we must 
appraise it against our whole background 
of a lifetime of reading experience. And 
when we find a book that is constructive 
rather than destructive, a book that expands 
the horizon or heightens enjoyment or cor- 
rects the errors in our perspective, let us not 
resist the impulse to communicate our en- 
thusiasm to others. 

The sphere of influence possible to any 
librarian extends far beyond the boundaries 
of his immediate constituency. It has been 
said that “A library can be a library only 
when a person, adequately prepared and 
highly sensitive, lives and works in the 
midst of life.” Surely the reading that 
the school librarian does can be profitably 
shared, not only with the students who are 
becoming adults, but with the members of 
the teaching staff, with parents, and with 
others having no immediate connection with 
the school. A worthy concept of the li- 
brarian’s work does not limit his consti- 
tuency to those who are definitely enrolled 
as users of his library. A librarian is a 
person working with people, using printed 
matter as his medium. 

What we read is not in itself the ultimate 
end: it is the result in life values, that is 
the important thing about reading. We have 
not developed instruments that will measure 
this result in an objective, scientific way, 
but we accept the principle if we are li- 
brarians with a purpose. . The fortunate 
introduction of book to reader is a most 
vital step in the progress toward that result. 
And it is often the librarian’s privilege to 
make that introduction. 

The improvement of human conditions 
depends on the recognition of two truths: 


1. The value and importance of the in- 
dividual, in any plan for progress. 


N 


The permanence of spiritual values as 
compared with material ones. 


The librarian deals essentially with in- 
dividuals and in the book he has one of the 
most potent instruments for imparting 
spiritual stimulation and profitable thought. 
Isn't this a challenge that makes our job 
seem thrilling and important, a challenge 
that bids us think less of our obstacles, and 
take new appraisal of our opportunities as 
constructive members of society? 
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NYA CuTTING MACHINE OPERATOR 


OMMERCIAL technique and mail order sys- 

tem go into the conduct of the NYA Bureau 
of Library Displays, Springfield, Ill., a loan. serv- 
ice of library displays. Opened in June, the 
bureau has proved so popular with Illinois li- 
braries that its services are being extended this 
month to libraries outside the state. 

A development of the library project of the 
National Youth Administration and sponsored by 
the Illinois State Library, the bureau has avail- 
able displays on more than fifty different sub- 
jects, suitable for use with books on travel, 
vocations, etiquette, useful arts, special kinds of 
fiction, to name only a few. Displays are loaned 
without charge to either public or school librar- 
ies, only cost being the postage necessary to 
return the display at the end of the three weeks 
lending period. 

All displays are scaled to a moderate size so 
as to be practicable for mailing. Most of them 
are two-dimensional cut-outs which will stand on 
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AT WorK ON A LIBRARY DISPLAY 


a counter or in a window. Many add to the 
attraction of full color and modern design the 
animation of lighting and motion devices. Brush 
lettering and cut-outs legends are used with equal 
success to advertise some of the following titles 
“Books to Help Parents’’—‘Behind the Head- 
lines’ —"‘Buried Loot’—‘Look at the Stars’’- 

‘Photography’ —"‘Cooks, Cookery and Cook 
Books’—"It’s Happening Now’’—'‘Pointers on 
Points of Good Behavior’—‘Books to Steer 
By.” The bureau adds new displays constantly 
A monthly bulletin goes regularly to all patrons, 
describing displays added to the collection. De 
sign and titles are original with the bureau, and 
all work in manufacturing the displays is done 
by NYA youth. A complete list of displays, 
now available for loan will be sent on request 
All inquiries should be addressed to: 


Miss Pauline T. Waterman, 

NYA Supervisor of Library Service, 
314 South Seventh Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 











On Our 25th Anniversary 


(Continued from last month) 


“I have been advising public school librarians 
to subscribe to this bulletin for the past sixteen 
years and therefore I am glad to join with your 
other friends in this celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. We believe that this is probably the 
most useful library bulletin being published in 
this country. May you continue your good work 
for at least another twenty-five years.’—C. W. 
DICKINSON, JR., Director of School Libraries and 
Textbooks, Commonwealth of Virginia 


“As President of the Colorado Library Asso- 
ciation, I think I can honestly say that the Wilson 
Library Bulletin has served a useful function in 


this state. It has been sufficiently inexpensive 
that it could be available even in the smaller 
schools. The large amount of practical sugges- 


tions it has made have been especially helpful 
in the rural areas where the librarians are mostly 
untrained. From my own point of view, I am 
particularly interested in the fact that the Bulletin 
has sponsored the younger people in the profes- 
sion and has broken away from the traditional 
library patter, to some extent at least.”—RALPH 
E. ErtswortH, Director of Libraries, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


“I join with many librarians in congratulating 
the Wilson Library Bulletin on twenty-five years 
of a useful and interesting life. During these 
years it has brought to librarians much information 
and fine inspiration. I hope the Bulletin may 
continue in the future as one of the outstanding 
journals of the library profession.”"—-CHARLES H. 
COMPTON, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin has recorded 
twenty-five years of American library history and 
its pages have done much to shape that history. 
Look over the old files and you will find ideas 
and suggestions which are twenty-five years ahead 
of their time. (May some of them, too, become 
library history!) Look again, this time down 
that lonesome road before 1914, and wonder what 
librarians did in those old days without its help 


and guidance.’"—GERALD D. MCDONALD, Neu 
York Public Library 
“The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Wilson 


Library Bulletin is appropriately marked by the 
Bulletin’s new and attractive format. Looking 
back over the years, one realizes that the out- 
standing characteristic of the Bulletin has always 
been practical quality. Each monthly issue brings 
answers to library problems and practical help in 
tackling them.” —-ANNE T. EATON, Librarian, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, New York 


The Wilson Library Bulletin is not only valu- 
able as a professional tool but because of its 
wide and generous outlook on library matters. 
It tends to lift one up from tedium of daily 
detail work, and brings a breath of air which 
is invigorating.’"—SALLy M. AKIN, President, 
Georgia Lirbary Association, Macon, Ga. 


“Every good wish to the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin on its twenty-fifth anniversary from its con- 
stant followers and users in Louisiana. Every 
one of our demonstration libraries has always 
considered it a ‘must’ item, and its columns can 
be relied upon to contribute practical, stimulating 
suggestions for our parish and regional librarians. 
Long life and continued usefulness !’’—EssAE 
MARTHA CULVER, Executive Secretary, Louisiana 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge, La. 


“I am glad of the opportunity to say that as 
a reader of the Wilson Library Bulletin for the 
last fifteen years I consider it as much a part of 
my library life as the U. S. Catalog, Times, Books, 
and Saturday Review of Literature. Always an 
efficient aid in library routine procedure it has in 
later years by its progressive and courageous edi- 
torial stands stimulated librarians in their efforts 
to think clearly on questions which in a democ- 
racy should concern us intimately.”—RALPH L. 
THOMPSON, Central Librarian, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. 


‘May I extend sincerest congratulations to the 
Wilson Library Bulletin on its twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary. It is an altogether indispensable tool of 
inspirational and professional help to the school 
librarian.""—Mary PEACcocK Douc tas, School 
Library Adviser, State of North Carolina, Raleigh 


“I think the Wilson Library Bulletin is one 
of the most useful and worthwhile publications 
for the school librarian. In practically every 
issue there are articles which are inspiring, prac- 
tical and helpful to the school librarian in service, 
the teacher-librarian who is trying to work out 
her philosophy of library service to children, and 
to the student who hopes to become a librarian. 
I use it constantly with my classes at the School 
of Library Service at Columbia because it pre- 
sents the practical viewpoint and experience of 
librarians who are in the field.”—HELEN S. 
CARPENTER, Asst. to the Supt. of Libraries, Board 
of Education, New York City 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin serves a need in 
any library. Its articles are valuable; its monthly 
biographies of two or three contemporary authors 
we use frequently. Being indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide makes it a most useful tool. The library 
articles are of a popular type, well illustrated, 
and often contain lists of forthcoming books. All 
of the above make it an invaluable tool.’——-GRACE 
S. McCiure, State Librarian, Michigan State 
ibrary, Lansing, Mich. 


“Congratulations on the new format of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. At the same time I 
wish to register the usual librarian’s objection to 
the change in title. I have taken the opportunity 
many times to recommend to librarians of libraries 
with very limited budgets that the library period- 
ical of first choice should be the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, and that no dollar buys more.”’—R. W. 
SEVERANCE, Acting President, Florida Library 
Association, DeLand, Fla. 


(Continued on page 313) 








500 Years of Printing 


By Will Ransom * 


HREE anniversaries of first events in the 
history of printing will be observed in 
1940. Two of them are peculiarly our own, 
the other is a moment significant to all the 
world. 


The Bay Psalm Book and 300 years of 
printing in the United States are very much 
in the public eye at present and require no 
extended comment here. The first print- 
ing in the New World, at Mexico City 
in 1539, is less familiar but it was a notable 
milestone in American history and its 400th 
anniversary may not be disregarded. Both 
of these have interesting stories but they 
are, in a sense, local or national rather than 
general. 

But the most important occasion next 
year, the 500th anniversary of the original 
invention of printing, is of world-wide im- 
port. Preceded only by formulated Jan- 
guage and the phonetic alphabet, no other 
moment of transition has contributed so 
much to human progress. For the printed 
word has preserved and disseminated knowl- 
edge, stimulated mental expansion and cul- 
tural development, and opened an unlimited 
area of freedom for the intellectual activi- 
ties that find expression in living conditions 
and physical possessions. 

We who deal in the uses of books, who 
know the function of printed words in edu- 
cation and scientific progress, who see the 
raw material of thought converted from in- 
stinct into reason, need no incentive to 
arise and proclaim publicly the debt of civil- 
ization to those bits of metal which were 
the first types 500 years ago. And, as we 
recognize the service of printing to human- 
ity, we realize that it is not the ingenious 
mechanical invention we commemorate, but 
the results of that achievement and the pur- 
poses for which it has been used. 


Granted, then, that the occasion calls for 
special recognition, how shall we go about 
it? By example and precept, of course, 
since it will be a form of instruction. Just 
as a child accepts milk as a natural heritage 
but must learn of its source and merits by 
experience and hearsay, so the reading pub- 


* Secretary, Printing Anniversary Committee. 


lic can be shown and told how printing 
contributes to the full life they enjoy. 

The simple, practical method of display- 
ing the printed word is by an exhibition of 
books. There are many other forms of 
printing, all of which have a place in such 
an exhibition, but books pre-eminently rep- 
resent the preservation and dissemination 
of culture which are printing’s chief func- 
tions. Books contain recorded facts, proven 
truths, and untested hypotheses; they keep 
at hand for instant use the great thoughts 
of creative genius and the ingenuity of in- 
terpretative adaptation; they provide formu- 
las for procedure, resolutions of doubts, and 
incentives to personal progress. In them we 
find whatever we may need, an inexhaust- 
ible store of knowledge and stimulation. 

And that sets a pattern for the exhibition. 
It should contain classifications that serve 
many diverse interests. For background, of 
course, the history of printing is shown by 
specimens of books produced at various 
times and under different conditions. This 
phase is largely technical and includes com- 
parisons between primitive hand work and 
modern precision. 

Another broad division is the use of 
printing for various purposes—books, news- 
papers, advertising, and commerce. Here 
the emphasis is on printing as an active in- 
gredient of life today. 

In the field of literature, classifications 
by subject are unlimited. History and fic- 
tion, biography and juvenilia, scholarship 
and humor, classics and best-sellers, are a 
few suggestions. Then there is the power 
of print for instruction, entertainment, and 
mutual understanding—the service of books 
to art and science and utility—and many 
others. 

A group of books connected with a 
change in public belief or sentiment marks 
a significant passage in the story of civil- 
ization. A collection of Bibles is visual evi- 
dence of the flexibility with which printing 
serves all purposes, from monumental altar 
books to inexpensive pocket editions. Illus- 
trated books, especially in color, add a gay 
note of festivity and fine bindings another 
element of decoration. And, by all means, 
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books for children, that they may realize 
their rightful share in this strange world. 

For example, a program announced by 
one of the large libraries is divided as fol- 
lows: Pre-Christian Records, The Orient 
and The Near East, Medieval Western 
Manuscripts, Fifteenth Century Printing, 
Americana, The Bible Through the Cen- 
turies, The Private Presses, Contemporary 
Fine Printing, Children’s Books, Miniature 
and Unusual Books, The Illustrated Book, 
Association Books, Books About Printing, 
Fine Bindings, The Book of Tomorrow. 
This indicates one way of arranging an ex- 
hibition, but the list of classifications may 
be extended indefinitely. Actual selection 
will, of course, be governed by available re- 
sources, local interests, and the director's 
imagination. 

But that is only the first step. No matter 
how sound the exhibit is in scholarship, how 
creditable to the library, its true purpose is 
to serve the community as a whoie. It must 
be brought alive by showmanship and made 
attractive as well as instructive to everyone, 
from printers thru educational and cultural 
groups to the ultimate consumer, the reader. 
Visitors require something more than books 
to look at; they should have parties as well. 
A formal opening is impressive and fulfills 
certain social requirements but it over- 
whelms the timid majority. For them there 
may be informal evenings devoted to spe- 
cial subjects. And every gathering, large or 
small, should be enlivened, not smothered, 
by talks, preferably competent but forgive- 
ably amateur if that means another view- 
point represented. 

All this requires vision and, admittedly, 
some hard work. Yet it can be reasonably 
simple. Groups may be asked to appoint 
representatives on a committee—printers and 
their associated industries, educators, clergy- 
men, booksellers and publishers, culture 
clubs and civic organizations—whatever the 
community provides. Then, if the rest of 
the population is considered, surprisingly 
many other classifications will be discovered. 
The goal is to attract and interest as many 
different kinds of people as possible. And 
each group should be represented by a 
speaker to present its particular viewpoint. 
Carried out in detail that might prove im- 
practicable, but the principle is sound. 


Contributory variations might include es- 
says by school children, competitive if de- 
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sirable, on “What Printing Means to Me’’ 
or ‘How Printing Affects Community Life.” 
And audience participation in quiz pro- 
grams would fit nicely into present habits. 


The American Observance of the 500th 
Anniversary is being coordinated by a spe- 
cial committee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Inquiries and reports of plans 
in progress are invited by Will Ransom, 
Secretary, Printing Anniversary Committee, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


(Continued from page 311) 


“On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, we of the New 
Hampshire Library Association extend to you and 
The H. W. Wilson Company our heartiest 
congratulations. Twenty-five years of faithful 
service to libraries the world over is an enviable 
record, and those of us who wait each month 
for the forthcoming issue know only too well the 
high quality of which this record is made. The 
Wilson Library Bulletin has been a source of 
inspiration and a life-saver to many a busy librar- 
ian.""—MILDRED PETERSON McKay, President, 
New Hampshire Library Association, New London 


“Your magazine has been a great help to all 
librarians. You can feel justly proud of its use, 
not only in the large outstanding libraries of the 
nation, but also in the small struggling libraries 
where its presence has been a real godsend. As 
a Junior member, too, Wilson Library Bulletin 
has meant a great deal. Your generosity in 
allowing us space to print our opinions, news, 
and progress (in the Junior Librarians Section) 
has been appreciated by all of the younger librar- 
ians thruout the country. Your sponsorship of 
our projects, namely: Library Leaflets Information 
Contest, Booklist Forum, and Poster Contests has 
meant a great deal to our organization.” — 
NorMA OLIN IRELAND, Executive Board, Junior 
Members Round Table, Altadena, Calif. 


“I have followed the evolution of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin with great interest, and I can 
well understand why it leads other library period- 
icals in circulation. I hope no force will arise 
on the library horizon to check the real liberalism 
appearing in your columns. I have reason to 
know considerable about this force that seems to 
be growing stronger at the present moment in so 
many fields of human endeavor. For the sake of 
the rank and file library workers, guard against 
the action of this force and keep your columns 
open to every librarian regardless of rank.”— 
Puitrp O. KEENEY, Chairman, Progressive Librar- 
ians Council, Missoula, Mont. 


(To be continued in later issues) 


[Ep. Note—Thank you, readers!—and a Merry Christ- 
mass to you all, from the Bulletin staff.] 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


That Library Serves Best. . . 


Y mail last week brought a request from 
the organ of the New York Public Li- 
brary Staff Association, The Library Lions, for 
a statement to be included in a symposium of 
views on library censorship as it affects general 


literature, with particular reference to recent 
reports that several American libraries have 
suppressed The Grapes of Wrath and Christ 


in Concrete. My reply was necessarily in ab- 
breviated form, and I am taking this opportunity 
to explain my position a bit more fully:— 

I have just been reading the statement of 
a librarian indignantly denying the charge that 
he has banned The Grapes of Wrath. His 
library; he protests, has not banned the book, 
nor has it refused to circulate it: it has only 
refrained from buying it. To the people in that 
community, the common people who are having a 
hard time of it and can’t afford to shell out 
bread-money for the books they want to read, it 
must be wonderful sport to watch their library 
practicing its will-power to see how long it can 
resist the temptation of acquiring the most 
popular book in America! 

The librarians (or shall I say, the trustees) 
who aren't buying Steinbeck’s book say that 
it's an obscene book, too filthy to handle, and 
curiously enough that’s exactly what is being 
said by the big California fruit interests whom 
the book exposes, though nobody ever knew 
them to get so excited before over a few dirty 
words. 

As far as actual obscenity is concerned, we 
have plenty of laws on the statute books to 
take care of the professional traders in pornog- 
raphy; no reputable author or publisher is so 
stupid as to purvey it; no journal in general 
circulation can afford to risk reviewing it. For 
practical purposes, the librarian may just as well 
forget that obscenity exists, in so far as it applies 
to the books that are likely to come under his 
purview. 

In general, I believe that librarians today 
may be expected to suppress books more often 
because of their social or political content than 
because of their “immorality,” though the last 
is the most familiar pretext. Trustees and other 
persons of wealth and influence in the com- 
munity tend to exert pressure in various forms 
against the accession and free circulation - of 
books that attack the status quo. In times of 
national stress, as at present, when the call is 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.J].K. 


for national unity, the screws are turned tighter 
on freedom of thinking. War is, of course, the 
great suppressor, the terminator, of real democ- 
racy. Few persons seem aware that at the time 
of the 1918 Armistice our War Department was 
compiling a comprehensive blacklist of books 
that would have gagged us as effectively as 
in any dictatorship. 

Let it be said that no book can do so much 
damage to democratic institutions as does the 
librarian who suppresses it. Only by yielding 
type-space, platform-space, and shelf-space to the 
proponents of all sides of all controversial ques 
tions can we give truth the opportunity to 
prove that time is on its side. The public 
library is not a commentator of any kind. Its 
province is not so much to “say” as to be and 
do. It says the most for democracy when it 
acts within itself as a democratic institution; 
when its vitalizing force spreads out from itself 
to every corner of the community; when it 
serves the entire population without fear, favor, 
or prejudice. The most successful democracy, 
in the long run, will be the best educated one 
That library serves best which censors least 


An Englishman Speaks Out 


To the Roving Eye: 

I am writing to thank you for your note “Li- 
brarians in Wartime” in the October Wailson 
Library Bulletin. ““No democracy can wage a war’’ 
is a patent truth which many of us would like to 
hear more often in England. 


Now may I qualify praise with a little criti- 
cism? Dissenting literature has not yet suffered 
wholesale destruction. In fact Peace News, the 
leading pacifist mewspaper, has increased its 
circulation 50 per cent since the beginning of 
September, and it is still available thru news- 
agents. Nor has the Peace Pledge Union, 
130,000 strong, experienced any interference in 
its internal affairs, altho members have been 
stopped when distributing literature in the streets, 
and two members selling Peace News were 
assaulted by municipal councillors and had their 
stocks torn up. 


You may be certain that the work of English 
pacifists is too well organized ever to be stopped 
by any official action whatever. When I say 
organized, I do not mean centralized: in fact, 
the whole of the active membership meets 
together quite unobtrusively in each other's 
homes, and it has been proved that some sort of 
contact can be maintained even under most 
adverse conditions. 
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The war is, of course, making a great differ- 
ence to our working conditions. It affects hours 
of opening, because few people wish to venture 
out at night into the total darkness of our streets, 
and women are quite naturally anxious to avoid 
the crowds of “over-merry”” young soldiers who 
make themselves such a nuisance in the scramble 
for street cars. It affects the quality of the book- 
issue; it affects the number of juvenile readers 
particularly, for has had an influx of nearly 
10,000 evacuees from London schools. And it 
affects our own health and nerves, for many of 
us have been forced to “volunteer” for Air Raid 
Precautions service. Lastly, it gravely affects our 
traditional claim to be free from political pres- 
sure. The English local government officer has 
been comparatively immune from interference in 
his politics, as long as he keeps them to himself, 
but things are different now. Even the Govern- 
ment shows that, for their propaganda depart- 
ment, ironically named the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, have descended to the level of cheap political 
factions in their attempt to influence officers. 
They have sent to all library assistants (and 
members of many other professions) a pamphlet 
containing important documents preceding the 
outbreak of war. Every reference which shows 
some unpleasantness on the part of Germany is 
carefully italicised, the whole effect being the 
same as a schoolboy’s ‘Please sir, he done it!” 





To be credited with having any interest at all 
in this wretched pamphlet would be an insult 
to a backward baboon, but to believe, in addi- 
tion, that it would be of interest to us as local 
government servants—the pamphlets were sent to 
our business addresses—reveals a most unfor- 
tunate desire to drag public officials into politics. 
That is merely one of the many trivial incidents 
which show the way the wind is blowing. I am 
sure that before long such a letter as this will 
never be permitted to leave England. I wonder 
if there will be any gaps in this one when you 
receive it? * 

Again, many thanks for your outspoken com- 
ments. Here's power to your elbow—but don’t 
let the Bulletin get censored on its way here. I 
should miss it very much. 

“PATRICK PEACE” 


Name the Baby! 


“The child of evil 
certainly be named,” 
Librarian and Book 


has been born and must 

somberly remarks The 
World, the English pro- 
fessional journal, in its October issue. ‘What 
shall we call the war?’ The editorial proceeds 
to offer some suggestions: 


“All major conflicts have had names given 





them, like ‘The Franco-Prussian War,’ ‘The 
Peninsular War,’ The ‘Crimean,’ ‘The Thirty 

* Ep. Note—There were no gaps. The letter was 
unopened by the censors.—S. J. K. 
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Years’ War,’ and ‘The War of the Roses,’ to 
mention only a few. The last war was the 
‘Great War,’ altho, unfortunately, in spite of 
the slogans of the day, the Great War was not 
the Last War. This may well be a greater 
war. But can we name it the ‘Greater War’ as 
a tag by which to know it? Historians, poets, 
and other literary people must have a name for 
it: they cannot go on calling it just “The War.’ 
Bibliographers, classifiers, and catalogers in our 
historical archives must have a name for it to 
identify it amongst all the other great wars of 
history. The Anglo-French-German War might 
have correctly described it earlier, but not today. 
And besides being misleading, or at least not 
comprehensive enough, it is cumbersome. The 
Polish War is too limited as a title, and has 
been used already. The Greater War, which 
has been mentioned already, is not satisfactory, 
if only because the term is not definite enough: 
greater than what, obviously greater than great. 
Probably, in spite of its ‘deficiencies, this will 
be the name that will become attached to this 
latest upheaval. ‘The German War’ is a term 
that has been already used and one that appears 
to have found some favor: but its limitations 
and deficiencies are obvious. 

“Like the German Ocean and the North Sea, 
two names in different nations for the same 
thing, this war may have more than one name. 
But our own name for it should be one that 
would reflect the high resolve and the clear 
motives that have brought our people into the 
conflict. ‘The War of Liberation’ has been used 
already. ‘The War for Freedom’ has been used 
in many conflicts to describe the desire under- 
lying the struggle. ‘The War of Nations’ has 
been used as an adjective describing more than 
one war, altho there is a good deal to be said 
in favor of its use on this occasion as a proper 
name. The year might be used, as “The War 
of ‘39,’ like the struggle of the Stuarts known 
as ‘The ‘45.’ But this would be useless for 
the bibliographers, catalogers, and _ classifiers. 
‘The Second Great War’ is not an impossible 
title if we remember “The Boer War’ and ‘The 
First Boer War’ and regard the names as pre- 
cedents. Another title, with much to recommend 
it, is ‘The War of Aggression.’ A name perhaps 
equaled in suitability by ‘The War of Resistance.’ 
‘The Nazi War,’ while an excellent descriptive 
title, lacks the touch of chivalry which should 
be apparent in the name finally chosen by gen- 
eral agreement.” 

In this country the war of 1914-18 is com- 
monly termed The World War (not The Great 
War), and I believe that the most frequent 
appellation given to. the present struggle, when 
it isn't called simply ‘the war,” is The Second 
World War. Of course, it isn’t really a world 
war yet, but evidently we have already made 
a subconscious anticipation of its ramifications. 
This century has known so many wars and side- 
shoots of war, with the end not yet in sight, 
that the business of naming them becomes in- 
creasingly difficult and, at short range, somewhat 
futile, since history in its unfolding may change 
the perspective entirely. It may be that his- 
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torians in the future will lump all these wars 
together in an all-embracing appellation—The 
War of the Twentieth Century, perhaps, or, 
even more forbidding, The Total War. For 
the present, in the midst of so much confusion 
and uncertainty, with both the extent and the 
ends of the war wrapped in an obscure cloud, 
one descriptive title will do as well as another, 
since all are likely to prove tentative. I sug- 
gest calling it The Dark War. Arnold's lines 
might serve as an epigraph: 
‘‘And we are here as on a darkling plain 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.”’ 


* * * 


Since writing the above, I learn from Richard Giovine 
of the New York Herald Tribune Library that naming 
the war has presented a major problem to the libraries 
of nine large metropolitan newspapers, of whom ‘‘five 
have adopted the heading EUROPEAN WAR (three of 
these have added the figuse 1939) ; one each chose WAR 
IN EUROPE, WARS EUROPE 1939, and WARS, 
EUROPEAN; the remaining library was apparently so 
overcome by British propaganda as to file all its war 
material under GERMANY, WARS, 1939!’’ 


A Mad World, My Masters 


From the Wilson Bulletin, October 1937: 
. The success of [Jean Giono’s} novel 
caused him to abandon bank-clerking in order 
to give all of his time to writing, and he 
settled down to his desk in the house near 
the public square [in Manosque} where he 
lives with his wife and two children and his 
mother. A card hanging from the doorknob 
announces: ‘J. Giono works in the morning.’ 
His departures from the village are rare and he 
steadfastly refuses to visit Paris where he is 
regarded as a myth. Unlike Mahomet and the 
hill, Giono has brought the world to him and 
the little Manosque is flooded with admirers, 
autograph hunters, and curiosity-seekers. In 1936 
he conducted fifty of his admirers from all 
parts of the French-speaking world on a tour 
of the Basses-Alpes country, with the result 
that some have deserted the cities entirely and 
established a permanent community at Contadour. 
It is an informal organization where they may 
till the soil and tend their flocks in the healthy, 
joyous life that Giono depicts. Others, not 
easily uprooted, make frequent pilgrimages to 
Contadour. This homage has not affected Giono’s 
simplicity, and he continues to be the smiling, 
healthy, broadshouldered villager.” 


Newspaper dispatch from Paris, October 5, 
1939: “Among those arrested as ‘defeatist 
propagandists’ for signing a peace petition was 
Jean Giono, writer.” 


Democracies at War 


Other news from France of more than passing 
interest, apparently corroborating my contention 
that “no democracy can wage a war, for democ- 
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racy ceases the moment war begins,” is that 
Louis Aragon, one of the most famous of 
living French novelists and poets, has been 
imprisoned and his anti-Daladier newspaper, C« 
Soir, suppressed. Austrian and German writers 
in France—anti-Nazis who came there for refuge 
after Hitler's rise to power—are reported to 
have been summarily thrown into concentration 
camps. Among those said to be in custody, as of 
October 18, are such luminaries as Franz Werfel, 
Friedrich Wolf, Gustav Regler, Hermann Kesten, 
Leonhard Frank, H. W. Katz, Peter Kast, and 
others. On his return from France, Elliot Paul, 
author of The Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town, reported: “In a few short weeks the 
last vestige of democratic parliamentary gov- 
ernment has been swept away. . . . A censorship 
the like of which has scarcely been seen in any 
totalitarian state has been set up and is in 
operation, so that not a word of truth regarding 
the events of the day reaches the eyes or ears 
of the helpless public. The newspapers 
have been reduced to four pages, each, and are 
filled with hand-outs from the government cen- 
sorship department. 


“Patrick Peace’s” letter in these columns, above, 
indicates that the suppression in England still has 
a long way to go to catch up with the French 
Friends of mine just off the boat confirm that 
a good measure of freedom in speech and print 
is still permitted, though the actual war news is 
niggardly and the people are hungry for infor- 
mation and understanding of the convulsive strug- 
gle that is going on in such ominous obscurity 


Canadian Censorship 


In an article in this issue Paul Scott refers 
to the censorship regulations issued by the gov- 


ernments of Canada and the United States during 


the last war. As a significant addendum we 
wish to call attention to the fact that the 
Canadian government has already begun the 


process of historic repetition by setting up a 
Censorship Board and issuing censorship decrees. 
Part 2, Section 6, of the Censorship Board's 
published regulations headed, “Prevention of 
circulation or dissemination of prohibited mat- 
ter,” lists the following interdicted matter: 

(a) Any adverse or unfavorable statement, report or 


opinion likely to prejudice the defense of Canada 
or the efficient prosecution of the war; 

(f) Amy report or statement intended or likely to 
prejudice the recruiting, training, discipline or 
administration of His Majesty's forces; 

(i) Any leaflet or pamphlet relating to the war or 
to the making of peace which has not printed 
thereon the true name and address of the author 
and of the printer thereof ; 


Section 7 (1) provides: 

“‘No person shall, unless with lawful excuse of 
authority . . receive or have in his possession or on 
premises in his occupation or under his control’’ any 
censored publications. 








Libraries Abroad 


By Ruth Mishnun Ne 


O* May 3, 1939, the officers of the Library 
Association submitted to the British Lord 
Privy Seal a memorandum embodying certain 
general suggestions relative to the functions of 
libraries and librarians in time of national emer- 
gency. This memorandum was published in a 
leaflet dated July 7, 1939, with the title Library 
Service in Time of War. By October 
suggestions had hardened facts, as is 
evidenced by an examination of the most recent 
issues of the English library periodicals which 
have come to our attention. The drafting of 
library staffs for active service or for air raid 
precaution work, food control, and national regis- 
tration, the evacuation of children to the country, 
blackouts, and restrictions in allotments of fuel 
for heating and lighting are only a few of the 
situations to which libraries have been obliged to 
adapt themselves. The October number of the 


these 
into 


Library Association Record affords a good survey 
of conditions at the time of publication. Its 
editorial outlines the present function of the 


library in the following words: 


The Press and the BBC will normally remain 
important channels thru which authoritative news 
and announcements may be communicated to the 
public, but the Public Libraries have also a part 
to play in this matter. Public libraries now 
have a fourfold purpose to fulfill—to make and 
keep available for the public regulations, informa- 
tion and guidance; to provide to the limit of 
their resources technical and commercial informa- 
tion; to facilitate the studies of those who may 
be away from home or whose education has been 
otherwise interrupted; to meet and encourage a 
demand for books on the part of those who wish 
to resume or continue the habit of reading 
whether for a definite purpose or simply for 
recreation. Every person who goes to a library 
for some current piece of information or advice 
is a potential regular reader to be encouraged. 
It is needless here to recapitulate the benefit to 
be obtained from the use of books, but it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that all arguments 
for Public Libraries are one hundredfold stronger 
now than in normal times.’ 


Masefield on Reading 


Now that fewer forms of public recreation are 
open to the urban population, as well as to those 
who have retreated to the country, the public 
library is expected to become the chief rendezvous 
for seekers of entertainment. John Masefield 
stresses the value of reading in a letter published 
in the London Times: 


« ollab- 
Literature, of 


* These notes have been 
oration of the editorial staff 
which the author is a member. 


compiled with the 
of Library 


Following advice given or from prudence, most 
of us have laid in gear of some sort against 
what the future may bring. So far as I know, 
none yet has advised the laying-in of books 
against the long autumn and winter nights, for 
recreation and cheer, for guidance, counsel, and 


consolation. Movement, now, will be limited; 
amusement of many accoustomed kinds has 
already ceased. All may still read; all, still, 


have access to this treasury of the universe of 
the mind. The buying of books and the joining 
of libraries will certainly provide many helpful 
and forgetful hours, and may, possibly, help to 
prepare a peace in which the world may again 
bring forth some intellectual fruit. 

A second letter to the same paper by Arundell 
Esdaile, secretary of the British Museum and 
president of the Library Association, points out 
that: 


. great difficulties must attend the keeping 
open of the greater libraries of research. Whole 
classes of early and rare books and manuscripts 
have been sent away to safety and are necessarily 
out of use, and reading rooms are places of 
assembly less crowded perhaps but quite as vulner- 
able as concert halls or theatres. The authorities 
of reference libraries can therefore at the best 
only accept at any one time as many readers as 
they can find shelter for with their own remain- 
ing staff in case of air raid. 

Another correspondent adds: 

On the other hand, the work of public lending 
libraries—which do not bring large assemblies 
of readers together in dangerous localities—can 
yield new benefits in wartime, and must not only 
go on but be extended. Children uprooted from 
their homes need books; among men and women 
now serving their country there are vast numbers 
of students, who will wish to devote their leisure, 
scanty though it be, to the things of the mind. 
Mr. Arundell Esdaile’s appeal for gifts of books 
to the Library Association to help such people as 
these deserves a generous and patriotic response. 

Many cities report that the sharp drop in 
circulation during the first few weeks of hostili- 
ties has now given way to a greater than normal 
use of the library, despite early closings neces- 
sitated by the blackout regulations in a number 
of localities. A return to ordinary hours of 
opening is expected, however, as soon as facilities 
for complete and efficient blackout can be ar- 
ranged. One of the chief problems in the older 
bulidings is the provision of air raid shelters for 
readers. Several institutions are cooperating with 
the Ministry of Information by setting up infor- 
mation bureaus and printing booklists and leaflets 
dealing with war services. In Hampstead every 
branch library has been furnished with a radio 
set which is tuned in to receive news bulletins 
and official announcements. 
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While the children’s libraries in evacuated 
areas stand empty, those in the newly populated 
sections are being stormed for reading matter. 
In many cases this emergency has resulted in the 
pooling of resources by public, school, and county 
libraries. In still others, the depopulated areas 
are transporting their juvenile book resources to 
the young people’s temporary refuges. Many 
librarians are providing service to militia camps 
and to air raid warden’s posts. 

A new library building was recently com- 
pleted at Huddersfield. Its lower ground floor, 
originally intended for the newspaper room and 
the children’s library, has been converted into a 
first aid post and has been sandbagged. 

The National Central Library has moved its 
bibliographical information service to Bourne 
Lodge, Bourne End, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
The administration of the Library's booklending 
department remains in London. International li- 
brary loan is at a standstill for the present. 

The British Museum reading room, which was 
closed for several weeks, was reopened on Sep- 
tember 18. Readers are required to carry gas 
masks and are assigned air raid shelters. The 
Library of the University of London and the Sci- 
ence Library remain open. The building of the 
London School of Economics has been taken over 
by the government and the Library is closed. A 
number of valuable books and collections belong- 
ing to the University College of London Library 
have been removed to the National Library of 
Wales at Aberystwyth, and the remainder have 
been stacked and sandbagged.* 

The Library Association has urged the govern- 
ment to exclude books from the restrictions 
against importations ‘for motives both of the 
general national culture and of actual wartime 
national efficiency.” The Association suggests 
that librarians may obey the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the law by using agents in a neutral 
country, thus avoiding the embargoes against trad- 
ing with the enemy or importing without license.* 


The German Library Press 


Few facts have reached us from other countries 
than England. Die Bicherei for October opens 
with a brief but fiery editorial expounding the 
causes and aims of the war. In its final para- 
graph, addressed to those colleagues occupied in 
the defense of hearth and home and the struggle 
for a new political order a solemn vow is taken 
that in their absence the public library will pro- 
ceed steadfastly on its mission.‘ The book review 
section in this number concentrates chiefly on the 
ether.) The well-known collection of Judaica 
subjects: The Battle for the Greater German 
Reich, The New Spain, World Politics, German 
History, and Science of Defense.* 

The Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen makes 
no direct reference to the war, but in its depart- 
ment of brief notes we find some interesting bits 
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of information. The Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin has begun a new war collection similar 
to its two other collections covering the years 
1870-71 and 1914-18, respectively. Its purpose 
is to assemble all forms of ephemeral material 
issued during the course of the war and relating 
to it. (No doubt this includes those British 
propaganda leaflets that fluttered down thru the 
ether.) The well-known collection of Judaica 
and Hebraica in the Municipal Library of the 
city of Frankfurt am Main has been placed at the 
service of the National Socialist Party, which in- 
tends to establish an institute for study of the 
Jewish question in that city.° 

Small neutral countries, such as Denmark, 
retrenchments in library service, both as the im- 
mediate result of the blockade, with a consequent 
shortage of fuel, and at longer range, following 
reduced financial appropriations, should the war 
continue indefinitely. Some libraries have already 
shortened their hours as an economy measure 
The Ministry of Public Instruction, however, has 
not approved such steps. Should the fuel short- 
age grow serious, libraries may become refuges 
for the large part of the population whose homes 
will be without sufficient heat or light. They will 
then be obliged to extend their hours beyond the 
present limits. Ceiling lights are no longer 
turned on in any of the large Copenhagen libra: 
ies, table lamps being the only illumination. Gas 
oline shortage has resulted in a curtailment of 
bookmobile service.’ 

Holland is carrying out a program of library 
service to soldiers in garrison towns. Membe: 
ship rules are relaxed in order to permit them to 
use the public libraries and drives are being made 
for the formation of collections for their special 
use. A Dutch account of the meeting of the In 
ternational Library Committee which took place 
last July at The Hague notes that in his presi- 
dential address Marcel Godet made an analogy 
between the political ideologies of various present- 
day governments and the philosophy of librarian- 
ship in those same countries. Protests were regis- 
tered by the German delegates, but the incident 
had no serious repercussions. The decision to 
hold the 1940 congress in Berlin, Leipzig, Frank- 
furt, and Mainz will probably be revoked. The 
report ends on a questioning note. “Then good- 
byes were said, and we may well ask: till when?’” 
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Raising Money for Books 


By Helen E. Rimkus * 


AISING money for library books may 

be made a pleasant task if one feels 
that one is integrating the library into the 
school and also engaging in an activity that 
has the approval of the school executives, 
parents, pupils, and people of the com- 
munity. This is how it was done in one 
high school, and since then, I have seen the 
same plan developed successfully in other 
schools. 

A school carnival was planned, and each 
class was given a definite responsibility in 
producing a part of the carnival. The 
freshmen, who took complete charge of a 
fishpond, made many articles and purchased 
others to be used as prizes. In addition 
they sponsored a target game. 

A minstrel show, in charge of the sopho- 
mores, and consisting of school talent, was 
so popular that many people chose to view 
the performance twice. In addition, the 
class took charge of a refreshment booth. 

Juniors and seniors were given the greater 
share of the responsibility. The junior 
girls planned a fashion show, obtaining 
costumes from classmates’ wardrobes as well 
as interested friends within the community, 
thus inducing many to view the show for 
the purpose of discovering the use of the 
costume lent for the event. The junior 
boys featured a boxing booth to which visi- 
tors were lured by comical signs. Inside 
the booth hilarity reigned, for the tallest 
boy in the school boxed with the smallest 
freshman. The juniors also took charge of 
a horror tent. Within this dimly lighted 
tent, a ghost related a gruesome tale based 
upon a horrible accident. As she con- 
tinued her story, she passed clammy objects 
from guest to guest, terming them organs 
of the unfortunate victim. Cooked spaghetti 
was used for the windpipe, a skinless grape 
for the eye, etc. 

The seniors sponsored a Mickey Mouse 
movie. The reel of film was rented for a 
small sum and the school’s movie projector 
was used. Tots as well as grown-ups were 
attracted by this. In addition, the seniors 
had a fortune telling booth. 


* Librarian, Clinton Central School, Clinton, N.Y. 


Most of the carnival took place in the 
school gymnasium where the older boys 
set up booths and tents in which various 
events were staged. Since the minstrel 
show, movie, and style show required seats 
for the audience, adjacent classrooms were 
used. Students were admitted to the gym- 
nasium free of charge, but admittance to a 
booth called for the payment of a fee. The 
general atmosphere was enhanced by gay 
music furnished by the school orchestra, 
so that those who had little money to spend 
still found the evening entertaining. The 
same entertainments were repeated at half 
hour intervals. 

So many times librarians are regarded 
as mechanical machines that check out 
books. Here is an opportunity for a li- 
brarian to interest every department of the 
school in the library. Make it the chil- 
dren’s problem. Let them plan the carnival. 
Create an activity that will require the co- 
operation of every department in the school 
if it is to be a success. Themes from the 
English Department will give ideas for 
planning the carnival; oral talks will arise; 
boys in the industrial arts department will 
initiate ideas for booths and tents and will 
design small articles for the fishpond; girls 
in the home economics department will 
obtain costumes for the style show; the 
commercial department may mimeograph 
advertisements and handbills to be issued 
a week before the event; posters may be 
obtained from the art department; and 
every department may render assistance. 
While the carnival is being planned, the 
library circulation will increase, for the li- 
brarian will arrange exhibits of »ooks to 
help solve the children’s problems. Chil- 
dren will find pleasure in cooperating with 
their teachers outside the classroom as well 
as within. 


What could be a finer way to make more 
library integration possible and to awaken 
a mew zest in the resources of the library 
among pupils and teachers? If they have 
a definite part in earning new books for 
the library, they will feel that it is their 
library, not merely a book collection. 
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Foreign Reference Books 


HE March, April, and May issues of this 

department were to have included reviews 
of 1939 British reference books by Leonard M. 
Payne, Reference Librarian, Central Library, Lon- 
don, and of 1939 French and German reference 
books by S. Hartz Rasmussen of the League of 
Nations Library. In August the last letters were 
received from them and both included an ominous 
“if war does not break out.” I have written to 
both since and have heard from neither. It ap- 
pears that whatever review of foreign reference 
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books is undertaken will have to be done here, 
altho I am still hopeful that readers of this de- 
partment will be able to have such authoritative 
selections and comment as Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Rasmussen can give. 


Japanese Dictionaries 

Thru the courtesy of Takeo Yamamoto, Teacher 
of English, Japanese Central Institute in Hawaii, 
there is submitted below a list of recommended 
Japanese bilingual dictionaries for American li- 
braries. All of these titles are available in Hono 
lulu book stores at the prices quoted, but at prices 
somewhat lower in Japan. Because of the in 
creased interest in Japanese Mr. Yamamoto has 
also included a list of books on Japanese con 
versation. 


JAPANESE-ENGLISH 


Title Author Publisher Price 
Standard T. Takehara Hobunkan Book Store $4.20 
Japanese-English #4, Muromachi Y6.00 
Dictionary Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Kenkyusha’s School Y. Okakura Kenkyusha Book Store $2.45 
Dictionary #5, 1 Chome, Fujimicho Y3.50 
Kojimachi, Tokyo 
Kenkyusha’s New Y. Takenobu «2 $4.20 
Japanese-English Y6.00 
Dictionary 
Saito’s as » H. Saito Nichiei-sha Book Store $4.55 
Japanese-English #8, Kamakuracho Y6.50 
Dictionary Kandaku, Tokyo 
ENGLISH-JAPANESE 
Title Author Publisher Price 
New English-Japanese Y. Okakura Kenkyusha Book Store $4.20 
Dictionary #5, 1 Chome, Fujimicho, Y6.00 
Kojimachi, Tokyo 
Kenkyusha’s New School “s “i $2.45 
Dictionary Y3.50 
Sanseido’s Encyclopaedic S. Saito Sanseido Book Store $3.85 
English Japanese #1, 1 Chome, Jimbocho, Y5.50 
Dictionary Kandaku, Tokyo 
Sanseido’s Concise R. Ishikawa $2.10 
English-Japanese Y3.00 
Dictionary 
English-Japanese Ernest Satow $12.50 
Dictionary of the & no Y price 
Spoken Language J. Masakata 
Takehara’s Standard T. Takehara Taikhokukan Book Store $1.96 
English-Japanese #24, 3 Chome, Nishikicho Y2.80 
Dictionary Kandaku, Tokyo 
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Title Author 
Comprehensive S. Ichikawa 
English-Japanese 
Dictionary 
Romanized M. Takahashi 
English-Japanese & 
Dictionary W. Dramond 
Saito’s Idiomological H. Saito 
English-Japanese 
Dictionary 
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Publisher Price 
Fuzanbo Book Store $5.95 
#3, 1 Chome, Jimbocho Y8.50 

Kandaku, Tokyo 
Taiyodo Book Store $4.20 
#5, 2 Chome, Jimbocho Y6.00 

Kandaku, Tokyo 
Iwanami Book Store $2.80 
2 Chome, Hitotsubashi Y5.50 


Kandaku, Tokyo 


JAPANESE CONVERSATION 


1. Pocket Dictionary of Chinese Japanese Char- 


acters. 


By A. Rose-Innes Price: $7.00 
2. Hand Book of Japanese Conversation. 

By M. Takahashi Price: $2.00 
5 Examples of Collogui il Conversation. 

By M. Takahashi Price: $2.75 

By F. D. Petary 
1. How to Speak Japanese Correctly. 

By K. Okada Price: $1.75 

By J. Satomi Price: $1.75 
5. Japanese Phrase Book for Beginners & Tour- 


, 
j 


By A. Rose-Innes Price: $2.00 
English Japanese Conversation Dictionary. 
By A. Rose-Innes Price: $2.00 


Dictionary for Chinese Japanese 


Beginner’ 
& Compounds. 


Character 


Price: $15.00 
8. Conversational Japanese for Beginners. 
By Rose-Innes Price: $4.00 
9. Japanese Reading for Beginner 
By Rose-Innes 
Vol. 1 Kana Price: $2.00 


62. Birthday Party 


HApPy BIRTHDAY TO You! Complete party 
programs for every age. By Horace J. Gardiner; 
silhouette illustrations and poems by Katharine 
Haviland-Taylor. Philadelphia, Lippincott, ¢.1939. 
128p. $1 

Scope: Fre 

Arranged: By age 

index of games. 


m four to eighty-four. 
groups and relationships with 

Here is a life-saver for any one designated to 
take charge of a birthday celebration. It will 
answer the question, What is appropriate for any 
age or relationship? Included in each chapter are 
decorations, games, refreshments, prizes, favors, 
etc. Beginning with a chapter for four-to-six- 
year olds, successive chapters relate to 7-11, 12- 
15, sweet 16, freedom (21) party, newly weds, 
mother, father, special friends, grandparents, sea- 
sonal birthdays, etc. Recommended for school 
and public libraries especially 


Vol. 2 A Few Chinese Characters 2.00 

Vol. 3 More Chinese Characters 2.00 

Vol. 4 The Literary Style 4.00 
? 


Vol. 5 The Literary Style .00 
10. How to Speak Japanese Language. 
By M. Takahashi Price: $3.50 
By F. D. Petary 


11. Hand Book for Colloquial Japanese 
By W. Saito, M. A. Price: 


$2.00 


~ 


12. The National Language Readers of Japanes 
By K. Ojima 


Vol. 1 & 2 Price: $1.75 each 
Vol. 3, 4,5 & 6 2.00 
Vol. 7&8 3:79 
Vol. 9, 10 & 11 3.50 


13. Tatewake’s Short Cut to Japanese Conver- 
sation. 
By K. Tatewake Price: $2.50 
14. Complete Course of Japanese Conversation 
Grammer. 
By O. Vaccari Price: $6.00 
15. Supplement of Complete Course of Japanese 
Conversation Grammer 
By O. Vaccari 


Price: $2.50 


63. Monologs and Dialogs 


AND DIALoGs. By 
Bos- 


AN INDEX TO MONOLOGS 
Norma Olin Ireland and David E. Ireland. 
ton, Faxon, 1939. 127p. 

Scope: Found in 89 collections popular in libraries 


and intrinsically valuable. — 
Arranged: Dictionary, with title as main entry. 


Reference books should be prepared as this one 
was. The compilers have steadily kept the refer- 
ence desk and its problems uppermost in their 
minds, and the result is a tool virtually without a 
flaw. 

From the selection of the 89 collections for 
analysis to the last entry arrangement detail the 
hand of a good reference librarian is in evidence. 
Holdings, circulation, and intrinsic value were the 
determining factors in selection and the arrange- 
ment is the most convenient of all—one alphabet 
for authors, titles, and subjects. Thoughtful was 
the addition of asterisk for dialog, and appro- 
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priate symbols for male, female, not humorous 
(since most are) and poetry. 

The foreword is a joy to read, both because of 
its compact and clear instructions and because of 
a personal style that lets you in on the making of 
the book. Mrs. Ireland has already established a 
reputation in the library profession both as a ref- 
erence librarian and as an author of basic refer- 
ence tools. The present collaborated effort veri- 
fies librarians’ high regard for her work and estab- 
lishes Mr. Ireland as a man of discriminating lit- 
erary tastes. Indispensable in all libraries. 


64. Junior Short Stories 
Boy Scouts YEAR Book; stories of daring 


and danger. Ed. by Franklin K. Mathiews; illus. 
by Henry C. Pitz. N.Y. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., ¢.1939. 299p. $2 


This 24th yearbook has established itself beyond 
question as a continuation of first importance for 
school and children’s libraries. Altho not a ref- 
erence book in the strict sense it nevertheless 
offers reference possibilities. The contents sum- 
maries of each story enable the librarian or scout 
leader to advise the reader. 

It is significant that the same editor and pub- 
lisher have been identified with this publication 
for twenty-five years. 


65. Latin America 


SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1939. Edited 
by Howell Davis. London, Trade & Travel Pub- 
lications; N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co. 1939. 714p. 


Scope: Facts and figures about Latin America. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by country, preceded by a 
discussion of the Latin Americas and followed by 
several sections on phases of Latin American life. 
Index in front. 


This sixteenth edition is selected for review be- 
cause this standard tool has not found its way 
into these columns as yet and because we are 
looking Latin America way these days. It is well 
to recall that the British publishers have made 
this a cross between a Statesman’s yearbook and a 
Baedeker. 

The traveler's interests are kept prominently in 
mind and for that reason the order of informa- 
tion under each country is a little unnatural. 
There is a great deal about hotels, resorts, cli- 
mate, transportation as well as of area, govern- 
ment, finances, preparedness, etc. The great 
amount of advertising slows up reference use and 
librarians will have difficulty locating the title- 
page. As in the case of the World almanac the 
all-important index is placed between two sets of 
ads. Nevertheless, increasing use will be found 
for this handbook in all libraries. 


66. Minorities in America 


CALLING AMERICA, a special number of Survey 
Graphic on the challenge to democracy; foreword 
by Paul Kellogg, Editor. N.Y. Harper, c.1939. 
122p. $1 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Scope: The case for the minorities in a democracy. 
Arranged: Classified. 


An eloquent photo-offset of the February 1939 
edition that went into two editions and went 
out in 80,000 copies. Cartoons, illustrations, and 
inspired articles by Raymond Gram Swing, M. W. 
Fodor, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Dorothy Thompson, 
Aivin Johnson, Archibald MacLeish, Dorothy 
Canfield, Bertrand Russell, Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, Felix Frankfurter, Thomas Mann, and 
others provide both good reading and compact 
reference on some vital issues of the day. The 
list of oiganizations dealing with refugee prob- 
lems is a special feature. 


67. Notable Women 


AMERICAN WOMEN, the standard biographical 
dictionary of notable women: volume 3, 1939- 
40; Durward Howes, editor; Mary L. Braun, 
Rose Garvey, associate editors. Los Angeles, 
Calif., American Publications, inc. 1939. 1083p. 
$10 

Scope: 10,222 biographical 

Arranged: Alphabetically. 

In this third volume of a rapidly growing and 
important biographical dictionary there are these 
special features: seven forwords, each by a dis- 
tinguished woman, and we note with pride that 
two of the seven are librarians. The seven are 
Marjorie Hillis, Helen Keller, Mary G. Roebling, 
Helena Rubinstein, Norma Shearer, Althea War- 
ren and Bertine Weston. Only one of these 
seven pays tribute to the woman in the home; 
the others salute the women who are carving a 
niche outside the home. 

The other features are excellent statistical sum- 
maries by state, marital status, education, church, 
politics, age, occupation (next to writers there 
are more librarians than any other), hobbies, 
and miscellaneous. Then there is a list of the 
ten outstanding women of 1938: Florence E 
Allen, Jean Broadhurst, Pearl Buck, Jacqueline 
Cochran, Grace Noll Crowell, Helen Hayes, Alice 
Marble, Eleanor M. Patterson, Kate Smith, Julia 
C. Stimson. Following this are two promising 
lists for reference: a geographical and an occu- 
pational list of notable women. 

One of the great problems is selection. All 
reputable biographical dictionaries insist their 
choice is based on merit. But even the best of 
them is “hit and miss,” in spite of good inten- 
tions. There should be devised some more sci- 
entific means of selection than any biographical 
dictionary at present uses, except possibly Amer- 
ican men of science. This business of depending 
upon certain people or organizations to make 
recommendations is too open to personal vari- 
ations. In the present volume, for example, some 
outstanding Nashville women are not included. 
This may be the fault of the women who have 
failed or refused to fill out the questionnaire, 
but the fact remains that American women is in- 
complete. The same could be said for Who's 
who in America or for nearly any other bio- 


sketches. 
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graphical dictionary until some more objective 
method of selection is devised. 

Nevertheless, American women becomes an in- 
creasingly indispensable volume for the reference 
shelves of public and college libraries. It will 
give good reference value for the investment. 


68. Etiquette 


WHEN WE MEET SOCIALLY, a guidebook to 
good form in social conventions. By M’ledge 


Moffett. N.Y. Prentice-Hall, inc. 1939. 167p. 

$1.25 

Arranged: Classified, with self-tests for problems of 
social custom. 


This is an especially fine tool for the school 
or college library. In succession it treats simply 
questions regarding good form in introductions, 
conversation, formal calls, daily living, friend- 
ships, social correspondence, parties, dances, re- 
ceptions, teas, banquets, at the table, in travel, 
and various special situations. There is a sum- 
mary test of your ability to adapt good form 
to some common experiences 


69. Bibliography of Biography 


BIOGRAPHY BY AMERICANS, 1658-1936, a sub- 
ject bibliography. By Edward H. O'Neill. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 
465p. $4.00 


Scope: 7,000 items, approximately; autobiographies, 
journals, and diaries excluded. 
Arranged: Part 1, individual biographies, alpha- 


betically by biography; part 2, collective biography 


alphabetically by biographer, analytics for which 

are im part 1. 

One cannot examine this volume and be un- 
aware of the care that has gone into it. Eight 


outstanding research libraries have been canvassed. 
Five thousand out of a possible seven thousand 
titles have been individually examined. By means 
of part 1, biographies of hundreds of individuals 
can be located quickly, provided those biographies 


were written by Americans. Part 2, presents a 
list of some 707 collected biographies. 
One cannot, however, examine this volume 


without questioning some of the bibliographic 
form and content. Since the title emphasizes 
American biographers an index of biographers is 
called for. The inclusion of the National ency- 
clopedia ('!) of Americam biography and other 
lesser biographical dictionaries in part 2 and the 
omission of the Dictionary of American biog- 
raphy are surprising. Certain forms are confus- 
ing. For example 123-429 usually means 123 
thru 429, but here it means 123 and 429. 

To me there is a slight miscalculation in the 
arrangement and purpose of this volume. If the 
point is, as the title emphasizes, American biog- 
vaphers then the primary arrangement should be 
by biographer not by subject, since in many cases 
the reader will find neither a comprehensive nor a 
significant list of biographies of a subject. If, 
however, the purpose is to provide a number of 
biographies of certain subjects as seen by Amer- 
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icans then the volume will serve a highly limited 
purpose well. 


70. Faxon Index 


ANNUAL MAGAZINE SUBJECT-INDEX, 1938, a 
subject-index to a selected list of American and 
English periodicals and society publications. Ed. 
by Mary E. Bates; comp. with the cooperation 
of librarians. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 
1939. 300+ 295+ 77p. 

Scope: An index to 157 periodicals, the dramatic 
index covering articles, illustrations and books relat- 
ing to the stage and an appendix of dramatic books 
and plays. 

Arranged: In three parts: magazine index by subject; 
dramatic index, by subject, title, author and play; 
appendix: books by author, plays by author, then 
by title. 

There are now thirty volumes of this good 
indexing tool which is prepared by a council of 
librarians and which includes highly needed if 
not greatly demanded information. It is well to 
recall that periodicals indexed here are not gen- 
erally indexed in the more popular periodical in- 
dexes. It is also well to remember that there is 
no better bibliographic approach to the stage, its 
players and authors, than thru the Dramatic in- 
dex, available separately and as part of the Maga- 
zine subject-index. The list of plays published 
during the year provides a ready reference source 
in some demand. No one can fail to appreciate 
the attractive format and bibliographic form that 
dignify this reference work. 


71. Writers’ Annual 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK, 
1939; a directory for writers, artists, playwrights, 
film writers, photographers, and composers. 
N.Y. Macmillan, 1939. 336p. $1.50 

Scope: Markets, suggestions, form, technique, agencies, 

Seaeall Classified, with a contents-index in front. 

The thirty-second issue of a basic reference 
book for all those who create in the fine arts, 
or who aspire to such creation. And that says 
no college or public library should be without 
this continuation. The annotated lists of British 
and American journals, and the information about 
copyright, terms of agreement, manuscript form, 
broadcasting rights, etc. alone are worth the list 
price. 


FUGITIVES 


23. In Maurice H. Weseen’s Dictionary of American 
slang c.1934, p. 29, ‘‘Oregon boot’’ is defined as 
*‘a manacle, a ball and chain.’’ I hope this helps 
Faith A. Green of the Pasadena Public Library, 
but if it doesn’t let me know. 

24. Miss T. E. Houston, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Mexico, Mo., has an inquiry for the ‘‘origin 
and when latitude and longitude were first used. 
Who discovered it?’’ 

25. Writes 
ment 


Frances Cheney from the reference depart- 
across the street at Vanderbilt, 

‘‘Here’s a good one for your hard nuts to 
crack column: Were the frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel covered over in 1644? Question arose 
in class when student thought it odd that 
Evelyn didn’t mention them in his diary when 
he visited the Chapel.’’ 











College Libraries and Radio 


HOUGHTFUL study of the mass of litera- 

ture now appearing on library-radio rela- 
tions leads one to the conclusion that college 
and university librarians are either indifferent to 
the educational importance of the radio or else 
feel that the results of such -activity are not 
significant enough to justify the staff time neces- 
sary for worth while participation. The attitude 
of many is summed up in the following statement 
of a prominent librarian: 


We are a big school here, with an enrollment 
of more than 6000 students. We have more than 
20 instructors in English, We have courses of 
instruction in Journalism in radio writing and in 
Speech in radio speaking. We have a department 
of Dramatics naturally interested in the presenta- 
tion of radio dramas. If we went on the air for 
as much time as we could probably get the di- 
rector of the college station to grant us, our col- 
leagues would almost certainly feel that we were 
over-working a side-line. 


Yet from the beginning, a large number of public 
librarians have perceived the potential importance 
of radio-library service, particularly where such 
service concerned itself with the supply of read- 
ing materials relative to the broadcasts. A few 
college and university librarians have joined them 
in experimenting. 

For one who entertains the idea of college 
library-radio relations for the first time there is 
practically no factual information available. Stud- 
ies are in the making; those sponsored by the 
Princeton Institute of Radio Research will bear 
study by librarians when published. At the same 
time it is undoubtedly true that among college 
students there are many listeners to radio educa- 
tional programs and many potential readers who 
would follow up these programs if reading mate- 
rials were made easily accessible and if their at- 
tention were called to this material. A survey of 
10,000 listeners to the Office of Education spon- 
sored program “The World is Yours” (CBS) 
during the first year of its launching showed that 
the largest single group of listeners (22 per cent) 
were made up of college and school students. 
Moreover, it is clear that as time passes, radio 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
— in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library —_—. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pu . 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to editor of ‘The 


Crow's Nest,’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege ¢ Ea University of North Caroiina, Greens- 
ro, a 


THE CROW’S NEST” 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


will constitute a more important factor in college 
education that it does at present. 

The difficulties involved can only be solved if 
there is sufficient interest and belief in the possi 
bility of correlating radio programs and reading, 
if there is more experimentation, and if the re- 
sults of experiments are pooled and made known 
For many years the American Library Association 
has maintained a committee on library-radio re- 
lations. In its discussions the first few years, 
the Committee emphasized the role and possibili- 
ties of the public library in broadcasting. More 
recently the Association has developed the point 
of view that the main contribution which libraries 
can make to radio in education is ‘the creative 
assistance which they can render to broadcasters 
and to listeners hearing educational programs by 
providing reading materials relative to the broad 
casts.”" 


SERVICE TO LISTENERS 


Even though college librarians do not actively 
participate in radio broadcasts, they may provide 
several sorts of services to radio listeners. The 
first might be described as the listener's selected 
guide to educational programs. Just as the re- 
search student is hopelessly lost in search for 
source material in magazine back files without the 
Wilson indexing tools, so the listening student 
is bewildered by the variety of miscellaneous 
broadcasts appearing on the air. The newspaper, 
to be sure, publishes a daily log of radio offer- 
ings but educational programs are buried in news 
and amusement features. It would seem that an 
index to programs of outstanding merit would 
be a blessing to every discerning student. 

In its simplest form this entails setting aside 
prominent bulletin board space in the library for 
posting advance notices of programs. It also 
means selecting the programs from the monthly 
bulletins of the large broadcasting companies and 
from numerous other sources. One step beyond 
would be the editing »of a selection of the best 
educational features from library sources for pub- 
lication in the student paper. The log could 
then be clipped regularly and posted on the bul- 
letin board with a shelf of books below. 

Library service to listeners is not restricted to 
assembling forecasts of educational programs. It 
is one of the distinctive features of many of the 
educational broadcasts that they are planned to 
stimulate interest in further reading and discus- 
sion. On national radio programs there are book 
reviews, author programs (interviews and read- 
ing), dramatizations, book readings, and panel 
discussions. The university radio station pro- 
gram will provide similar programs to encourage 
further study and reading as well as many others: 
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music appreciation lectures, interpretation of 
events back of the news, travel talks, etc. Reprints 
of important lectures or discussion programs are 
frequently made available free of charge or for a 
very small charge. These should be displayed on 
special shelves, singly or in quantity, with recom- 
mended and related books. 

The success of certain public libraries in or- 
ganizing informal listening-discussion groups sug- 
gests a third type of service to radio listeners. 
On many college campuses, alert student groups 
listen to important programs on national prob- 
lems and meet later for discussion and reading. 
The Town Meeting of the Air and Chicago 
Round Table broadcasts are notable examples of 
the type of broadcasts suitable for listening- 
discussion group study and debate. Each Town 
discussion group pays $5.00 a year dues, receiving 
handbooks on discussion technique and, each 
week, an article describing the background and 
issues of the next topic, a suggested list of read- 
ings, and a complete transcription of the previous 
broadcast. College libraries may assume respon- 
sibility for organizing groups, if not directly, then 
by encouraging organization thru departments of 
instruction by offering to provide the printed lit- 
erature made available by sponsors. 

Fourthly, it may be suggested that when the 
college or university maintains its own station, 
there should be opportunity for furnishing aid 
to broadcasters and script writers. Northwestern 
University Library often furnishes information 
for members of the faculty and of the student 
body who are due to talk over the radio or to 
give radio programs. Also it has found bio- 
graphical and critical information about recent 
books and their writers for a former member of 
the faculty who gave radio book reviews. 

Following is a partial list of radio companies, 
stations, and educational associations which give 
advance information about educational programs 
and printed literature to supplement broadcasts. 


1. American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
aoe,  &. 
Publishes a ‘‘Radio Calendar’’ twice a year. 

The next issues covering the fall and winter 
programs will appear early in November. Ex- 
cellent size for posting. Free upon request. 


2. America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 123 


West 43d St., N. Y. C. 

For a $5.00 membership fee, libraries (also 
discussion leaders or individuals) can secure 
each week an article describing the background 
and issue of the topic to be broadcast, a list of 
suggested readings, announcement poster, who's 
who of speakers, publicity, and numerous other 
printed aids for discussion groups. For an ad- 
ditional $2.00, libraries will receive the ‘“Town 
Meeting’’, a weekly bulletin which carries the 
a broadcast of the previous meeting. Town 
Hall maintains a special Advisory Service staff 

to serve the needs of listeners. 
3. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 


University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Issues the ‘‘News Letter’’, an informational 
bulletin on radio, movies, and the press, and 
the ‘‘Ohio Radio Announcer’ which lists recom- 
mended programs for use by Ohio schools. Free 
upon request. 
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4. Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Issues a weekly mimeographed listing of edu- 
cational and cultural programs. Free upon re- 
quest. 


5. Columbia University Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

Columbia has cooperated with national net- 
works by the publication of printed leaflets to 
supplement broadcasts. Examples are: ‘‘Ameri 
cans at Work’’ series (CBS) for which pictorial 


covered leaflets giving a permanent record of 
each broadcast were sold for 10c each; ‘‘On 
Your Job’’ series (NBC) for which a handbook 


containing a useful bibliography to be used with 
the 13 broadcasts was made available for 10c; 
beginning fall 1939, Student Work Sheets and a 
Teacher Manual for the well-known Damrosch 
"NBC Music Appreciation Hour.’’ Libraries and 
schools can secure Work Sheets at ten cents a 
set (one set for each of the four series into 
which the program is divided) ; the Teachers 
Manual is five cents. Keep posted on Colum- 


bia’s rddio publications by reading the weekly 
‘Pleasures of Publishing,’’ free on request. 
6. Educational Radio Project. U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Broadcasts educational programs in collabora 


tion with national networks and in connection 
with these furnishes poster announcements, leaf- 
lets about each program, and reading lists. Ex- 
amples of programs: “‘Let Freedom Ring’’ (com 
plete scripts made available in Office of Educa 
tion Bulletins 32 and 33), ‘“‘The World Is 
Yours,’’ ““Democracy in Action,’’ and ‘ 

cans All—Immigrants All’’. 


Ameri- 


7. Educational Radio Script Exchange, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Furnishes schools and other non-commercial 
groups with radio scripts for educational re- 
broadcasting on a three-week loan basis. Cata 
log of scripts furnished free on request. Also 
publishes miscellaneous pamphlets for free dis 
tribution, e.g. Glossary of Radio Term and 


Radio Bibliograph y. 


8. National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, Inc., 60 East 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Publishes a number of useful bulletins on_the 
application of radio to educational work. Two 

of its most important publications published in 


connection with radio broadcasts were ‘‘Art in 
America, 1600-1865"" and “‘Art in America in 
Modern Times.’’ Publishers also of the year- 
book ‘Educational Broadcasting.’’ Prices of bul- 


letins range from 25c to Z5c. 


9. National Committee on Education by Radio, 
One Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Publishes a_ monthly information bulletin 
“Education by Radio.’’ Free upon request. 
10. National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaze, IN. 3s Ss. 

Issues ‘‘NBC Presents,’’ a monthly bulletin 
which serves asa convenient index to a variety 
of educational programs offered over the NBC 
network. Free upon request. 


11. University Broadcasting Council, 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Most significant program on national and in 
ternational affairs is the Chicago Round Table 
Sunday broadcasts. Reprints of the discussions 
are available for 10c each. 

(To be continued) 


University 


[Next article will deal with “What College 
Libraries are Doing in Radio Service.” Let us 
hear from you if you have not already sent us a 
report. Are there additions to the “Sources of 


Information” ?—G, R. L.] 











{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.} 


Midwinter Meeting 


y iw meetings will be of particular interest to 
school librarians at the mid-winter meeting 
of the A.L.A. in Chicago, December 27-30, a 
session on Wednesday afternoon and a luncheon 
on Friday. 


The School Libraries Section will meet jointly 
with the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, Sub-section for Libraries of Teacher- 
Training Institutions, Wednesday, December 27, 
at 2:30 P.M., in the Tower Room of the Drake 
Hotel. Co-chairmen will be Gretchen Westervelt, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
and Louis Shores, Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The topic will be 
“Audio-Visual Aids and the Library.” Dr. M. 
Lanning Shane, Consultant, Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram, Peabody Demonstration School Libraries, 
will speak on “A Library-Centered Audio-Visual 
Program,” followed by a round table “Book Vs. 
Film and Radio,” with Donald Bean, University 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


of Chicago Press, V. C. Arnspiger, Vice-President, 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Mrs. Lavinia Schwartz, 
Educational Director, Midwestern division, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and Mr. Herman H. 
Fussler, Department of Photographic Reproduc- 
tion, University of Chicago Library, as partici- 
pants. Dr. Shane will demonstrate opaque pro- 
jection, class slide projection, radio transcription, 
sound slide film, and a sound motion picture. 

Because of space limitations, admission to this 
meeting is limited to members of the School Li- 
braries Section and the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and their guests. Tickets 
will be issued to members at the registration table 
in Chicago. Bring receipt for, dues, or tickets 
will be mailed you if a stamped self-addressed 
envelope is sent to Gretchen Westervelt, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York, prior to December 15. 

Reservations without money for the luncheon 
which will be in the Knickerbocker Hotel at 
1 P.M. on Friday, December 29, may be made up 
to December 15 with Miss Genevieve Dixon, 
2215 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. Reservations 
may also be made at mid-winter meeting prior to 
the luncheon. The price is $1.40, including tax 
and tip. The speaker will be Dr. Louis Shores 
on “Implications of the Remedial Reading Move- 
ment for School Librarianship.” 


DISPLAY MATERIALS 
By Gretchen Garrison, New York Public Library 


“Dressing up” library exhibits to make them 
more effective in stimulating reading can be 
achieved at little cost by utilizing unusual mate- 
rials effective in catching the eye. The librarian 
does not need to be an expert in art and layout 
to create effective bulletin boards. 

Lettering is one of the most important parts of 
any display. In lieu of a skilled show card let- 
terer on the student staff, the numerous die-cut 
cardboard letters now on the market are a god- 
send. They may usually be obtained at art supply 
stores, but Dennison’s (37th St. and Sth Ave., 
New York City) has a great variety if local 
sources are unavailable. 

Dennison’s prices and colors are typical and 
are quoted below. The cardboard letters come 
in black, white, red, blue and yellow, with gold 
and silver slightly higher in price. With the 
exception of the five-inch futuristic letters, all are 
classic in design: 


Price (Gold 

Size Price (Colors) & silver) 

3/,"" lc LY 

1% ly, 2y2 

2 2 4 

3 2, 4, 

4 3 5 

5 + 5 


The Hall-Craft Company and Dennison’s both 
make display letters in script style, while Hall- 
Craft also has letters in Gothic, Apex, and Vogue 
styles, all modern, and available in varied colors. 
Figures are also available in different sizes and 
colors. The most successful way to keep such 
cardboard letters in place is to use paper cement 
or small decorative nails. The “news’’ in letters 
is the appearance of plastic letters, at present 
available only at Dennison’s New York store. 
They are made of reasonably unbreakable clay, 
about two inches high and are obtainable in red 
and white. Used as separate self-supported let- 
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ters, they stand on slanting bases, so that the 
letter is lower in front and rises to a higher level 
at the back. The price is 10c each. 

Cut-out letters that stand in grooved strips of 
wood or metal are manufactured by the Mitten 
Company of Redlands, California. They also 
make letters with pins on the back to keep them 
in place. The Felt Letter Studios, 538 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, manufactures letters made of felt 
material in varied sizes as well as cork and 
gummed and corrugated paper. 

Wooden letters, now widely used, may be pur- 
chased at the larger Woolworth stores for one 
cent apiece. Cord in various sizes and colors 
may be used for a pleasing effect. It may be 
tacked or pinned in shape, though sewing it on 
a buckram foundation before attaching it to a 
poster or bulletin board is a better practice. 

An indispensable display tool is a tacker, a 
stapling device which can be used to fasten post- 
ers, pictures, and similar material to walls and 
bulletin boards. A good one is the Comet Tacker, 
made by the Star Paper Fastener Co. of Norwalk, 
Conn., at $6. The staples are unobtrusive parts 
of a display, can be easily removed with an ordin- 
ary knife blade, and are large enough to hold 
any but the heaviest cardboards in place. 

Color can play a dramatic part in any library 
display and is particularly important because 
books, pamphlets and clippings are often rather 
colorless in themselves. Colored mounting papers 
and poster boards are striking, and gold, copper 
and silver papers, though rather expensive, are 
always attractive. Skilled use of crepe paper can 
be very effective. Corrugated paper available in 
many colors can be used to support books as well 
as to provide a background. Wall paper forms a 
very inexpensive type of background and many 
recent designs and colors are often very appro- 
priate. Dealers are willing to donate sample 
books when a new “line” is issued. Many attrac- 
tive papers link themselves particularly to book 
displays, such as a recent design of scenes from 
the works of Charles Dickens and reproductions 
of Currier and Ives prints which can be used as 
background for an historical display on the United 
States. Children’s wall paper designs lend them- 
sleves admirably to book advertising. 

Attractive backgrounds can be made from 
cloth. Brocades, checked cotton goods, colored 
or natural burlap, and material with interesting 
woven designs, may add a unique feature to an 
otherwise colorless display. 

Cork, available in brown and green by the 
yard, may be used as a background for maps or 
for cutout letters. Copper wire screening from 
a hardware store also makes an interesting setting, 
and ordinary window screening can sometimes be 
painted with good results, notably with flat white 
paint for snow or frost effects. If thumb tacks 
are used, the many new colors and shapes may 
be employed to match the color scheme of the 
display itself. 
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One decorative material which has not been 
adapted as much as it could be is the movie 
still, usually available free of charge from the 
local theatre. Besides providing timely subjects, 
they often have photographic value when added 
to the picture file as illustrations of costumes, 
period furniture, historical incidents and char- 
acters, and ‘as stimulators to reading. 

An invaluable recent publication for librarians 
interested in display materials is the 1939 revision 
of Leads no. 7, called Visual Materials: Aids for 
Publicity and Display, issued by the Publicity 
Committee of the A.L.A. and available for 50c. 
It lists charts and models, exhibits for loans, 
lantern slides and film strips, maps, motion pic- 
ture films, pictures and posters. Sources and 
prices are given. 

The attention of school librarians is called to 
the Library Publicity Honor Roll sponsored by 
The H.W. Wilson Company, and described in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1939, 
p. 68, and October 1939, p. 174, and the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, October 1, 1939, p. 697. Why not 
submit some of your display and publicity ma- 
terial to this committee to be displayed at the 
Cincinnati meeting? 

Without undue trouble and worry, the alert 
school librarian with the cooperation of art 
students can present vivid displays which will 
revitalize the entire reading program and act as 
irrestible stimulators to the increased use of 
books, which is, after all, the essential purpose 
of publicity. 


Finds-of-the-Month 


The Bermingham and Prosser Co., 128 S. 
Sangamon St., Chicago, has two types of mount- 
ing and display paper which because of the wide 
variety of colors and low cost are genuine “‘finds.”’ 
Since the sheets contain no groundwood, they 
will not deteriorate and the colors are fast to 
light. Revelour is available in 31 colors at 
extremely reasonable prices. Textone is available 
in ten colors. Both will take ink, and an ex- 
amination of samples in the many colors will 
convince librarians of the tremendous possibilities 
they offer for brightening up displays and ma- 
terial in the picture file. 

. £ % 

News-map of the Week, issued each Monday 
for the 36 week school year by News Map of 
the Week, Inc., 1512 Orleans Street, Chicago. 
It began with 1938-39, and the current series in- 
cludes September 11 to May 20, 1940. Price $15 
per school year, $16 with accompanying copy of 
World’s Week, a newspaper of current events to 
be used with the map which is large (36 by 48’), 
up-to-date and colored (of the world) on which 
current developments are graphically localized and 
a week's happenings reported in short pithy para- 
graphs with news personalities portrayed in pic- 
ture and cartoon. 
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By Edwin E. 


College and Reference Quarterly 


URING December, the A.L.A. and the Asso- 

ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
will publish the first number of a quarterly col- 
lege and research library journal, edited by A. F. 
Kuhlman, director of the Joint University Li- 
braries at Nashville. Subscriptions will be $3 
per year, and should be sent to A.L.A. head- 
quarters. It is believed that a special reate of $2 
for personal subscriptions of members of the 
Association will be announced. 

The new quarterly is designed to serve as a 
clearing house of educational and library news 
for college, university, reference, and research li- 
braries. It will include book reviews and will 
seek to stimulate research and publish results in 
fields of scholarly and academic interest. 


Executive Board Meeting 


Among appointments made at the regular 
October meeting of the A.L.A. Executive Board 
were designation of Dr. William W. Bishop as 
A.L.A. representative on the International Library 
Committee for the term ending in 1944, appoint- 
ment of Dr. Milton James Ferguson to represent 
the A.L.A. at the National Conference on Civil 
Liberties held in New York, October 13 and 14, 
and appointment of Charles H. Brown to fill the 
vacancy on the Council left by the death of Mr. 
Donald Gilchrist. 


Private School Librarians 


Mildred Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division at A.L.A. headquarters, 
represented the Association at a meeting of 
private school librarians held at Middlebury, 
Connecticut, November 17 and 18. The meeting 
was called by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and was attended by headmasters as well 
as librarians. 


Midwinter Conference 


In addition to sessions of the A.L.A. Council 
and numerous closed meetings of Boards and 
Committees, the following groups plan meetings 
during the Midwinter Conference, December 27- 
30: American Association of Library Schools, 
American Library Institute, Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, Association of Research 
Libraries, Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People, Catholic Library Association, 
College Librarians of the Middlewest, Group for 
Work with Teachers and School Administrators, 
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Junior Members Round Table, League of Library 
Commissions, Publicity Committee, Reference Li- 
brarians Subsection, School Library Section and 
Teacher Training Subsection, Trustees Section, 
University Library Subsection. 

Sessions of the Council will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, December 28 and 29. 
The major topic of discussion will be the report 
of the Third Activities Committee, which will be 
presented for action by the Council at this time. 

Speakers at the meeting of College Librarians 
of the Middle West on Wednesday evening, 
December 27, will include Joseph B. Rounds, 
who will speak on his experiences in the Library 
of the International Labour Office, Bernard Van 
Horne, “The Hayes Memorial Library,” and 
Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., who will lead a panel 
discussion on reorganization. 

Reorganization will also be the subject of a 
talk by Lucile M. Morsch at the Junior Members 
Round Table on Thursday evening, December 28. 
There will be a discussion of strengthening State 
Junior Members groups. 

Carl Vitz, Librarian of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, will speak on “What State Library 
Associations and Librarians Contribute to State 
Extension Work," at the meeting of the League 
of Library Commissions. Other speakers will 
discuss methods of appraising and strengthening 
state extension agencies. 

At the Catholic Library Association, on Thurs 
day afternoon, December 28, Reverend Leon 
Klein will discuss “An Analysis of Non-Catholic 
Periodicals of General Scope,’ Reverend Thomas 
J. Shanahan “A Code for Subject Headings, 
Part III of the Revised Vatican Norme,” and 
there will be a panel discussion of suggestions 
for the improvement of the Catholic Library 
W orld. 

At the meeting of the Trustees Section topics 
for discussion will include the “Library's Bill 
of Rights,” and a symposium on “Current Li- 
brary Problems—How are Trustees Meeting 
them?” The Trustees Section also plans to 
hold a tea in the new Woodlawn Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library on Thursday after- 
noon, December 28. 


Library Films 


The production of library motion pictures 
will be a topic for discussion at the joint meet- 
ing of the Visual Methods and Publicity Com- 
mittees on Wednesday afternoon December 28. 
Sample library films will be shown at the meet- 
ing, including one designed to help secure a 
new building, one intended to take the place of 
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an annual report, and one based on an actual 
instance of service to an unemployed workman. 


Small Library Publicity 


A scrapbook of fifty clippings by Mary B. 
Prevo, trustee of the Marshall, Ill., Public Li- 
brary, has been acquired by the A.L.A. Publicity 
Division and is available for loan to libraries. 
The clippings are from a regular newspaper 
column entitled “Your Library,” and _ illustrate 
numerous ideas in the field of small library 
publicity. 


Adult Education 


The A.L.A. Adult Education Board reports that 
standing committees on adult education have now 
been appointed by the library associations of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Indiana, and, 
in Illinois, an adult education subcommittee of 
the Planning Committee. Other associations are 
urged to appoint similar committees in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the Third 
Activities Committee. 

The Board also invites suggestions as to how 
these committees can best work with it for 
improvement of adult education service of li- 
braries, particularly small institutions, and _ re- 
quests information on plans and progress in 
the work of the various state organizations. 
It ‘has been suggested that an informal dis- 
cussion meeting of representatives of state com- 
mittees with the A.L.A. Board be scheduled at 
the annual conference. 


Professional Degrees 


Reports from a questionnaire sent to school 
systems employing more than one school librarian 
indicate that, in 22 cities, school librarians who 
hold the degree of B.A. in L.S. or B.S. in LS. 
are granted the same status, particularly with 
respect to salary, as teachers with the degree of 
M.A. or M.S. In the 19 other cities replying, 
the status differs. It appears that individual 
states have no policy in the matter, but that 
each city system has established its ruling 
independently. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, urge 
that the bachelor’s degree in librarianship re- 
ceive the same rating as the masters degree in 
a subject field, since both degrees normally 
represent five years of education beyond high 
school graduation. This policy is recommended 
in connection with employment of all professional 
librarians in schools, both publicly and privately 
supported, and in all institutions of higher 
education. 
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Federal Aid 
Acceptance of federal aid for 
now been authorized by the legislatures of Mary- 


libraries has 


land and Minnesota, bringing to 11 the total 
of states which have taken such action. The 
Vermont Library Association has become the 


forty-first state association to endorse the federal 
aid plan. A large majority of state associations 
are represented on the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee, which is continuing an active cam- 
paign for passage of $1305, the Harrison- 
Thomas Bill for Federal Aid to Education, 
Including Libraries. 


Library Extension 


State 
Service 


Lois Rainer will serve as Director of 
the Alabama Public Library Division 
which was set up by the 1939 Legislature. The 
Chairman of the Division Board is Hoyt R. 
Galvin, Librarian of the Regional Library Serv- 
ice at Huntsville. A state appropriation of 
$10,000 a year will be supplemented by a state 
WPA project 
Rainer. 


wide which is also directed by 


Miss 

Under the terms of a contract, signed ‘on 
October 16, the Milwaukee Public Library will 
offer library privileges to residents of Greendale, 
a Federal re-settlement community 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 
EVERAL 
Chairman of the Subject Headings Committee 

of the A.L.A. Catalog Section recently which 
might be interesting to all catalogers. Discussion 
of these questions is invited. 


questions have been sent to the 


The first question concerns the subject head- 
ing “Quilts.” According to the L.C. List the 
reference is “Quilts. See Coverlets.” The li- 
brarian asking the question pointed out that the 
manager of a department store said, “Of course 
we call them comforters or quilts. Most people 
call for Does the term ‘“Coverlets 
mean quilts to the average user of the library? 

Two subjects have been suggested to 
cover certain types of books for young people 
that are now coming out. One is “Vocational 
stories.” Under this would be entered all young 
people’s stories that have a vocational theme. 
Another term that is needed is “as a vocation” 
e.g. “Aeronautics as a vocation.” This could be 
used with many books describing opportunities 
and qualifications in medicine, dentistry, electrical 
engineering, etc. What do catalogers think of 
these suggestions ? 


Address: Miss Dorothy E. Cook, The H.W. 
Wilson Company. 


quilts.” 


new 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrat- 
ing the activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups are asked to send regular reports and _recofh- 
mendations. Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare of library 
assistants are also welcome. Material submitted for 
publication in this department should be addressed to 
the Round Table’s editorial representative and ‘‘co- 
ordinator’: Marian C. Young, Des Moines, 
Public Library.} 


Chairman’s Column 


HAT is to be the place of the Junior Mem- 

bers Round Table in the American Li- 
brary Association?. How will the Junior Members 
fit into the A.L.A. under reorganization? An- 
swers to these questions will begin to be appar- 
ent with the presentation of the JMRT petition 
for A.L.A. sectionhood and with the final report 
of the Third Activities Committee to the Council 
at Midwinter. 

To more effectively carry out the wish of the 
national JMRT for sectionhood as indicated by 
the motion passed at the San Francisco meeting, 
your chairman has appointed an “A.L.A. Rela- 
tions Committee” headed by Annadele Riley of 
Kansas City. Miss Riley has been chairman of 
the Missouri Juniors and a member of their Ex- 
ecutive Board, secretary of the Midwestern Dis- 
trict of JMRT, secretary pro-tem of the San 
Francisco meeting, and otherwise active in Junior 
affairs. Other Juniors who are working with 
Miss Riley are: 

Gaide Ferrari, Oakland Public Library, Oakland, 

Herbert Goldhor, University of Chicago Library 


00 
Lois Martin, Illinois State Library, Springfield 
Irene Mason, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 
be =f Myer, Queensborough Public Library, New 
or 
Miriam Rothenberg, Cincinnati Public Library 
Marian Shafer, Minneapolis Public Library 
The revision of the Report of the Third Activi- 
ties Committee will appear in the December issue 


of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


MIDWINTER 


Note on your calendar that Thursday night, 
December 28 (tentative schedule), is Junior 
Member night at Midwinter. A business meeting 
with committee reports will be followed by a 
program featuring two subjects of vital and im- 
mediate interest to Juniors. Lucile Morsch, who 
knows JMRT as few others do, will present the 
viewpoint of the Third Activities Committee, of 
which she is a member, on A.L.A—JMRT rela- 
tions in a talk entitled “Some Aspects of A.L.A. 
Reorganization.” The discussion of the second 
subject, “How to strengthen the State Junior 
group” will be of a practical nature. 





IRENE FETTY 
Chairman, ] MRT 


Because Californias Open House provided an 
excellent opportunity for Juniors to meet each 
other and to exchange ideas, the Juniors attending 
Midwinter will have a room at the Drake Hotel 
for informal meetings each afternoon. More 
complete information will be given on the official 
printed programs. 


A.L.A. PuBLICcITy 


The Junior Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Pub 
licity Committee has been incorporated into that 
committee. 

JuNiors AS AUTHORS 


“Lending Collections of Professional Liter- 
ature” is the title of an excellent article describ- 
ing the preliminary work of one JMRT committee. 
It appears in the October A.L.A. Bulletin and 
is by Walter H. Kaiser. Another aspect of 
Junior Member work, “Junior Members and Lo- 
cal History,” will be presented by Mrs. Norma 
O. Ireland, past chairman of the JMRT in an 
early issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


IRENE FETTY 


Staff Orientation Committee 


The Staff Orientation Committee began its 
work in January 1939. The first undertaking 
was to collect as many staff manuals as possible. 
We wished to determine whether there were man- 
uals that included material of value in the orien- 
tation of a new staff member beyond a basic 
comprehension of the rules of the library. 
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Because very few manuals were contributed, 
it was decided to compile a working list of staff 
manuals, rule books, and schemes of service. 
This was done by Helen Fleming of the New 
York Public Library. Copies of this list may be 
obtained by sending Miss Fleming a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

The committee next attempted to summarize 
its opinions of the things the individual wants 
to know about a new job. Briefly, the items are 
as follows: 

1. A clear definition of the terms of employ- 
ment. 

2. As clear a definition as possible of duties 
and status. 

3. The salary schedule and how it works; 
how often paid, etc. 

4. Facts about the organization of the li- 
brary; its relation to college, school, or 
university administration; its relation to 
community government; or its relation to 
the business it serves. 

5. Highlights of the history of the library. 

6. Facts about the community (possibly a 

suggested reading list). 

7. Relative standing of the library in the 
professional world in terms of income, 
size, special services, and so forth. 

8. Facts about the way librarians’ salaries 
compare with other salaries in the same 
institution, if in school or in college; or 
with other city employees, if it is a public 
library. 

9. The size of the staff. 

10. Facts about the library’s policies regard- 
ing professional study and reading on the 
job; about provision, if any, for 
tenure and retirement. 


facts 
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11. Regulations concerning leaves of absence. 

12. Standards of personal conduct while on 
duty. 

13. General rules for the public, and most 
important of all, the library's policies of 
enforcing these rules (strict enforcement? 
lenient enforcement? who makes excep- 
tions, if any?). 

14. The policies of staff members’ participa- 
tion in professional and community af- 
fairs. (Are new staff members encouraged 
to go to library conferences? Is it pre- 
ferred that new staff membets work six 
months or one year before taking on out- 
side activities? Or is this left up to the 
staff member?) 

15. The names of local professional organiza- 
tions, and how to join them. 

16. “Who's Who” on the staff. 


Members of the committee are now outlining 
suggestions to aid orientation of staff members 
in various types of libraries. Miss Fleming and 
Miss Garrison have been asked to work out an 
orientation plan for the Circulation Department 
of the New York Public Library. The first step 
has been the drafting of a leaflet of information 
for new appointees. 

The plans submitted by the committee will be 
discussed and revised by all of the committee 
members. These plans in final form will be pre- 
sented as a report to the JMRT at the Cincinnati 
conference. Correspondence about any aspect of 
orientation will be welcomed by the undersigned. 

GRETCHEN J. GARRISON, Chairman 
New York Public Library 


Midwest District Reports 


(This material has been collected by the District 
Secretary, Bernice Anderson, Benson Branch, Omaha 
Public Library.) 


States included in the Midwest district are Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. There are no organ- 
ized Junior Member groups in the two states 
named last. The Coordinator staff would like 
to hear from any interested Juniors in those states. 


NEBRASKA 
Officers for 1939-40 
Chairman: Eloise Ebert, Librarian, City Falls 
Vice-Chairman: Edith M. Foster, Supervisor 
of the Union Catalog, Lincoln 
Secretary: Adeline Proulx, Children’s branch 
librarian, Omaha 


At the annual meeting, held in Hastings Oc- 
tober 19, Elizabeth Rubendall reported on JMRT 
meetings in San Francisco. The Third Activities 
report on Reorganization of A.L.A. was discussed. 
Local Indexes in Nebraska will be the project 
for the coming year. 
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IowA 
Officers for 1939-40 
Chairman: Dorothea M. Fox, Public Library, 
Cedar Rapids 


Secretary: Ruth McFadden, Public Library, 
Des Moines 
Treasurer: Fred Folmer, State University Li- 


brary, Iowa City 


The annual business meeting was held in Des 
Moines on October 15. Victoria Hargrave, chair- 
man of the Iowa Local Indexes Committee, re- 
ported that most of the material is in and an- 
nounced that the committee plans to edit the 
compilation of Iowa Indexes during the year. 

The group voted that the new chairman ap- 
point an Editorial committee to prepare articles 
for the lowa Library Quarterly andga Member- 
ship committee to reach all those eligible for 
Junior Members. Irene Fetty, Iowa representa- 
tive to the JMRT meetings in San Francisco, 
reported on national business and projects. The 
group also discussed various aspects of the pro- 
posed reorganization of A.L.A. 


KANSAS 
O fhicers for 1939-40 
Chairman: Mildred Loeffler, Topeka Public 
Library 
Secretary: Alma Chase, Abilene Public Library 
Treasurer: Maralea Arnett, Pittsburg Public 
Library 


M. Zolly Lerner, Director of the Kansas Resi- 
dent Theatre, was the main speaker at a joint 
luncheon meeting of Kansas and Missouri Juniors 
at the combined conference of the two state Asso- 
ciations. Each group held a separate business 
session in the afternoon to elect officers and to 
discuss reorganization and other matters of busi- 
ness. 

MIssouRI 
Officers for 1939-40 
Chairman: Paul Jean Burnette, State Teachers 
College Library, Springfield 
Vice-Chairman: Alice Brasfield, Kansas City 
Public Library 

Secretary-Treasurer: Virginia MacDonald, Mis- 

souri Valley College Library, Marshall 

Executive Committee: Marietta Danicls, Wash- 

ington University Library, St. Louis; Con- 
stance Pfaff, Missouri University Library, 
Columbia 


MINNESOTA 
Officers for 1939-40 


Chairman: Harry R. Stritman, Longfellow 
Branch, Minneapolis Public Library 


Secretary: Alberta Heagle, St. Paul Public 
Library 

Treasurer: Fritz Zuithen, Minneapolis Public 
Library 
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The Minnesota group meets several times dur 
ing the year. At the midwinter meeting, Febru 
ary 18, Ruth Rosholt, president of the Minnesota 
Library Association, spoke on the progress of 
library legislation in the state capitol. 


Schedule of District Reports 
in Wilson Library Bulletin 


December—Midwest; January—West; 
ary—Southwest; March—Southeast; April 
May—Central. 


Febru- 
East; 


News Notes 


New York Juniors are now 521 strong... Des 
Moines, Iowa has organized a city wide group.. 
a snappy new periodical, The Junior Librarian, 
gives Michigafders a medium for free expression 
of opinion... Minnesota calls its quarterly news 
sheet the “MLA Peddler”... New Jersey, active 
as always, is pushing 6 projects this year... “No 
more missing librarians in Pennsylvania,’ for 
Pennsy Juniors have issued a “Directory of Per 
sonnel in Pennsylvania Libraries”... California 
is indexing ‘Pageant of America’... Alabama is 
working on an instructional program for use in 
public libraries ...California, Minnesota, and 
New York start on Local Indexes. . . 


JMRT Project Publicized 


An effective exhibit calling attention to the 
current Junior Members project, the compilation 
of Local Indexes, was featured at the September 
conference for New York state librarians. It was 
planned by John M. Connor, incoming state chair- 
man. 

A streamer poster designed by a professional 
artist (as were the three directly beneath) read 


JuNIoR MEMBERS’ DoINGs 
YESTERDAY—TODAY—TOMORROW 


“Yesterday's” poster read “words in a history 
book,”” and from it a streamer directed onlooker’s 
attention to a copy of Library Literature 1921- 
1932, JMRT project in 1934. A bibliographical 
entry was on a catalog card nearby. “Today's” 
poster read “all but completed,” and another 
streamer led to the folder with the New Jersey 
project Survey of Special Collections in New 
Jersey Libraries. The third poster, “tomorrow,” 
had a streamer leading to a dummy book with 
wording, “open the book and take your share 
of tomorrow.” In the hollow of the book were 
mimeographed slips giving the name of the chair- 
man of the Local Indexes project, Mildred Wood- 
cock, and a specimen outline to follow in listing 
any “homemade indexes” in libraries with which 
those interested were familiar. The compilation 
when completed will be like New Jersey's and 
will eventually be part of a nation-wide index. 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


C. LINDEMAN, Chairman of the Hunter- 
* don County Library Commission, will be 
the speaker at the first session of the Midwinter 
Planning Conference of the A.L.A. County and 
Regional Libraries Section, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 29 and 30. This meeting 
has been called to discuss plans for the program 
of the County Library Institute to be held in 
Cincinnati next May. 

The second and third sessions will be devoted 
to discussion in small groups of “What ought 
a county librarian to know?’’ Recommendations 
for the program of the Institute resulting from 
these discussions, will be presented at the final 
general session which will be held on the after- 
noon of December 30. 

Those planning to attend the Midwinter Plan- 
ning Conference should so notify the editor of 
the section as soon as possible, in order to receive 
a copy of the agenda prepared for the discussion. 


aad 


Me We 

Migratory workers at the famous government 
camp at Shafter, in Kern County, Calif., have 
completed recently an attractive building which 
will serve as quarters for library and club activi- 
ties. The Kern County Library will supply the 
books, the camp has made the shelves and long 
tables where adults may read and children pre- 
pare their lessons (it's difficult to study when 
you live with a number of people in a tent!), and 
a librarian will be provided under W.P.A. 
auspices. 

Custodians of many California county library 
centers report that migratory workers and their 
children are eager for books and, altho living 
under such uncertain conditions, are usually 
prompt in returning those they have borrowed. 


The Harris County Public Library, of Houston, 
Tex., has long presented its annual report in 
quarterly installments, mimeographed on gay 
paper, and so folded that it makes a three page 
booklet which can be addressed and mailed at 
the one-and-a-half cent rate. Attractive line 
drawings, simple quotations, and short, pithy 
notes about its activities make it a pleasure’ to 
read. 


Me ME 


The Tri-Parish demonstration library in north 
Louisiana, having been operated for more than 
two years with Library Commission funds, is 
expected to become a local project next year. 


* Librarian, 
N.J. This 
and Regional 


Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
department is sponsored by the County 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A. 


Plans are already underway to vote the necessary 
tax which will provide funds for continuing the 
library as a regional unit serving the three 
parishes. 

Its influence upon school libraries has been 
felt in several ways. In the second year, the 
school boards appropriated funds for the serv- 
ices of a parish supervisor of school libraries. 
These have been welded into one system under 
the direction of the Tri-Parish headquarters. 
Adult education classes thruout the area have 
made extensive use of the library's services. 

The Natchitoches parish demonstration library, 
at the present time the latest demonstration li- 
brary established by the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission, has been in operation three months. 
Serving a white population of 18,228 persons, 
the library now has 31 bookmobile stops and 
nine branch libraries, giving service to every 
section of the parish. 

At the opening of a branch in an isolated 
community in the red clay hills, the entire popu- 
lation flocked to the school house, near which 
are only two houses, that of the principal and 
the agricultural teacher. It was the largest open- 
ing of any branch in the parish. Everyone 
signed a library card and borrowed books until 
the shelves were practically empty. 

Next month, the Library Commission will open 
a new demonstration library in Terrebonne, on 
the Gulf coast, the largest parish in Louisiana. 


ME Me 


Is it true that museums can teach more about 
certain things in a few moments than the best 
illustrated book or the most skillful of teachers 
can do in a much longer time? 

County librarians who are concerned with the 
possibilities of museum service to rural areas, 
will be interested in an experiment which the 
Derbyshire, England, County Library has been 
making under a Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
grant. Museum service has been organized by 
a trained museum worker, under the supervision 
of the county librarian and an advisory museum 
committee. 

Working models of local industries and local 
historical and scientific material are part of the 
exhibits which have been assembled and are 
sent out to the schools by lorry. Large framed 
reproductions of paintings, microscope slides, 
posters, mounted pictures, and gramophone rec- 
ords are also loaned. 

Altho this museum was organized on a demon- 
stration basis, it is now being taken over by the 
county authorities as part of the Derbyshire edu- 
cation service. 
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HE Yale University Library is undertaking 

to collect a comprehensive mass of docu- 
ments of all kinds to serve the future historian 
of the present war-time period. Invitations for 
contributions have been sent to all European 
and most Asiatic countries, to all American 
ambassadors, and even to the public at large. 
Professor Sherman Kent, chairman of the faculty 
committee on war literature, states in the New 
York Times: 

“The aim is to secure documents of all sorts, 
printed and manuscript, official and unofficial, 
relating directly and indirectly to the present 
conflict, but above all to obtain ephemeral pub- 
lications such as proclamations, posters, propa- 
gandist literature and pamphlets which are issued 
by civil governments, military authorities, societies 
or individuals. 

“Material which may seem unimportant at the 
moment may prove of the utmost historical value. 
Ultimately it is hoped to get personal diaries 
and letters written during the war period and 
even afterward.” 

An instance given at the Yale Library cited 
the propaganda leaflets and bulletins which are 
being dropped from airplanes over cities and 
towns by the enemy country. The quick dis- 
appearance of these makes collection difficult and 
it was pointed out that they are regarded of high 
value for use by future historians and are eagerly 
sought by the Yale librarians. 

Professor Kent, to whom contributions of lit- 
erature should be sent, is quoted by the Times 
as believing that the United States itself offers 
a great opportunity to the collector of historical 
war material, because, although the nation is 
immune from shellfire, it is not immune from 
propaganda and is being inundated with un- 
censored special pleading from its own press. 
He added that the library wished to secure the 
material being turned out by these presses if it 
bears on the war. 

we ee 

Emphasizing the need for a library in each 

school, the U.S. Office of Education reports a 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


wide selection of reading and reference books 
for children, since approximately 1000 children’s 
books are published each year. It suggests that 
supplementary reading material may make school 
studies more interesting and meaningful to chil- 
dren. Reference books which are authoritative, 
and have the information children need, are 
essential in every school, and if boys and girls 
do not learn to use books and read with enjoy- 
ment during school days, it may mean that books 
will never be necessary to them, the Office of 
Education warns. 

Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker points out that there are still more than 
42,000,000 persons in the United States without 
library service. Approximately 900 counties do 
not have a single public library. 
and county librarians can develop satisfactory 
book service for children and adults,” 
missioner Studebaker asserts. ‘County 
in Vermont and Louisiana are 
worthy progress in their service to rural people 


“County schools 


Com- 
schools 


making note- 


thru regional libraries which cross county lines 


and serve both the schools and the adult 


population.” 





BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY 


Central Junior High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
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A WHITE CHRISTMAS 


The first publication of the new publishing 
house of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City, is a new poem by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, the new Librarian of Congress. 
The book, called America Was Promises, is the 
first to be published by him since his appointment. 

Charles Duell was until recently Vice-President 
of William Morrow & Company, and the other 
two partners in the firm, Sloan and 
Pearce, were until recently editors for Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 

The first regular list of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
will not be published until March 1940, but the 
MacLeish poem appeared December 1. 

We ME 

Josephine Austin, librarian of the Forest Park, 
Ill., Public Library, asks us to announce that she 
has no more copies of her Hidden Titles story 
available for distribution. We noted in our 
October issue that Miss Austin had 14 extra 
copies that she would be glad to send to librarians 
for the asking, and ever since she has been flooded 
with requests from all parts of the country! 


Messrs. 


WM 


To help its readers to an understanding of 
the issues behind the European war and of the 


IN THE LITTLE TOWN 
Sedalia, Missouri, Public Library 


leading personalities involved, the Brooklyn 
Public Library published in the October and 
November issues of its monthly Bulletin two 
bibliographies dealing with the war: the first 
includes 117 titles on the political, economic 
and military backgrounds of the conflict; the 
second deals with the belligerent nations and their 
leaders. 

“The library contains a wealth of material 
on the World War of 1914-18, much of which 
is applicable at the present time,’ the leading 
editorial in the October Bulletin explains. “We 
have not been deterred from recommending books 
that throw light on the present conflict merely 
because they are twenty years old. We have 
not hesitated to represent all ‘isms,’ regardless 
of their popular reception in this county or in 
this city.” 

Dr. Milton James Ferguson, chief librarian, 
said that circulation at the branches in the last 
few weeks had indicated a tremendous interest 
in books on war in general and on the last 
war in particular. The aeronautical aspects of 
warfare were proving most interesting to readers, 
with undersea warfare a close second. There 
were calls for works of fiction based on the 
World War, many of which had not been taken 
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out of the library for years. The library was 
prepared, he said, to furnish its readers with 
all the material available and would add to its 
war collection as fast as books came out. 


Ww @ 


“Lights on or Blackout?” is the title of a 
provocative article by Emily Miller Danton and 
J. Periam Danton in the September issue of 
Lippincott’s Library Book News. The Dantons 
are not overly sanguine that libraries can suc- 
‘cessfully meet the challenge of a war-torn world 
in which the lights of democracy are going out: 

“Librarians write complacent papers about the 
mission of the book—as an arm of Democracy, as 
an instrument of peace, as a civilizer, as a 
crowbar to lift the level of citizenship, as a 
means of ultimately uniting mankind into an 
enlightened world order in which the arts of 
peace will flourish. Have books accomplished 
any of these things, in any degree? Have li- 
brarians any real influence? Can the voice of a 
single one of them be heard above the mo- 
notonous beat of marching feet, the boom of 


cannon, the noise and confusion of industrial 
unrest? How well they mean and how little 
they avail! 


“In the dictator-ridden countries librarians 
cannot raise their voices above a whisper, and 
in the Democracies if they speak they are not 
heard. But perhaps they have nothing to 
MG ows 


MM 


At the first Regional Library Conference of 
the Middle Atlantic States, held at Hershey, Pa., 
October 12-14, and attended by approximately 
400 librarians from Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
the Middle Eastern Library Association, Lucille 
M. Morsch, member of the Third Activities 
Committee of the A.L.A., outlined the work 
of the Committee, which is proposing a sweeping 
reorganization of the A.L.A. Straw votes were 
taken on a number of questions concerning the 
representation of State Associations on the coun- 
cil, the allocation of council and executive board 
membership on an age and salary basis, fixing of 
dues according to ability to pay, and the preserva- 
tion of the A.L.A. as the central association of 
librarians in contradistinction to a split-up into 
smaller groups representing various types of li- 
braries. Discussion was lively and at times 
heated. The general consensus seemed to be in 
favor of greater democracy in the conduct of the 
Association and of extending its membership to 
a larger number of library workers, by means 
of a graduated scale of dues that would help 
to draw in those in the lower salary brackets. 
The sentiment of the meeting seemed almost 
unanimously in favor of fighting the break-up 
of the A.L.A. by the withdrawal of special 
The majority of librarians seemed to 


groups. 
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agree with Miss Morsch that librarians would 
lose prestige, influence, and vitality by the “Bal 
kanizing’’ of the main body into small groups 
Miss Morsch’s appearance at the Hershey con- 
ference was one of a series of visits of Third 
Activities Committee members to library meet- 
ings thruout the country. 


We ME 


Another high point of the Hershey conference 
was the opening address by Dr. Harry Allen 
Overstreet on “The Responsibility of the Library 
to Its Adult Public.” In his talk Dr. Overstreet 
sketched a liberal and ambitious program for 
libraries to follow, pointing out that the public 
library is steadily advancing in its function as 
the correlator for all types of post-school and 
college reading, study, and musical and art ap- 
preciation, while keeping up with its traditional 
responsibilities of circulation and reference work 
He emphasized advances made by the library 
in the fields of art and music, still regarded by 
many as outside its sphere, declaring that there 
is no logical reason for the librarian’s restricting 
to the printed page the materials which he 
services. 

we Oe 


Radio broadcasts on a cooperative basis aré 
now in their second season in Westcheste: 
County, New York. Begun as a Book Week 
feature in 1938, a storyhour is heard over WFAS 
in White Plains every Saturday morning at 9:15 
The cooperative part is that the stories are told 
by librarians from libraries all over the county, 
under the sponsorship of the Westchester Li- 
brary Association. 


The mechanics of the program are simple 
enough, though they take more time than would 
be required for a broadcast by the same speakers 
time after time. After an audition, at which 
all those desiring to tell stories were heard, 
the acceptable ones were asked to 
stories they wanted to tell. Permission 
sought from the publishers, a schedule was ar- 
ranged for dates and stories, and nobody—so 
far—has missed a bus or otherwise defaulted. 


select the 
was 


The Westchester Library Association has a 
Radio Committee, headed by Helen Hahn, Scars 
dale Public Library, to make general arrangements 
and decisions. Continuity is written by Marie 
D. Loizeaux, formerly of the New Rochelle 
Public Library and now of The H.W. Wilson 
Company, who works in as much information 
about libraries, books, and authors as_ time 
permits. 

Fan mail has been interesting, although not 
numerous, but countless boys and girls remark 
about their interest in the storyhours when 
they come to their libraries for books. 


ww 
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‘Children’s Books 
children’s 


A series of radio talks on 
and Reading” is being given by the 
librarians of the St. Louis Public Library, 
WEW every Tuesday morning at 11 


over 


o'clock. 


When the first Virginia bookmobile recently 


moved off from its station at Tappahannock, the 


Richmond Times-Dispatch expressed the editorial 
wish “that it may never have a flat tire, nor 
bear a dull author.’ 


Students of the book selection class at the 


taking 


University of Wisconsin Library School ar 


listeners of radio station WHA on a tour of 
America thru books. In a series of weekly half- 
nour brodacasts the reviewers depict various 


regions of America as seen thru the eyes of our 
country’s most popular and skillful novelist 


Written by the students and produced by th 


WHA staff, the half-hour scripts attempt to cap 
ture the individuality of the region and the books 


of the region thru narration of the plot, dramatiza 


tion of special incidents, and readings of interest 


Contemporary best-sellers as 


included in the 


ing cuttings well as 


older favorites are bibliograp! 


which has been prepared by Professor Mary (¢ 
Devereaux, instructor of book selection and sup 
visor of the series 

Two or three books are reviewe 1 in each br 


cast. They are grouped regionally. The series on 
the New England States included reviews of 
As the Earth Turns, Silas Crockett, Java Head, 
American Beauty, Time Out of Mind, § ned 


Wickford Point, and Stately Timber 


by a 


Timber, 


Other regions of the country are covered 
similar selection 
Local 


furnish the books. 


libraries and the state 


Requests for bibliographies of 


traveling library 


the series have come from schools, housewives in 


| 


rural areas, women’s clubs, and various libraries 


of Wisconsin, northern Michigan and Minnesota 


English classes and study groups, as well 


individuals are regular listener: 


’ 
ewer He 

a:ewe anreer 

cuanrsemas 

wete ate 

Tuneven 

He wewse 

aet a cwatstmas 
seen:) 


ecatatvet 
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High School 
Wisconsin 


Central Junior Madison, 
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The students are having auditions at the radio 
station in preparation for taking over the actual 
broadcasting of the reviews during the second 


semester. 4 
} ¥S 





The A.L.A., by action of the Executive Board, 
has agreed to publish and distribute Hospital 
Book List, which for four years has been spon- 
sored by the American Hospital Association. 
Publication under the new arrangement will 
probably begin early in 1940, with Elizabeth 
Pieter f Holland, Mich., as editor 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
circulation record for the past year, reports Mrs 
Louise Justice Sink, librarian of the Davidson 
County Free Library, Lexington, N.C., was the 
Negro use of the library system There are 
only abx 5000 Negroes in all of the county, 


including our only two towns of any appreciable 


Tl are two small Negro branches and 
there ural service to the Negroes ‘(the first 
county in the state to start such service). This 
small read nearly 38,000 books during 

At nference of the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association at Merrymount Col- 
lege, S } Kans., on October 14, close to 200 
delegates from five states heard Rt. Rev. Msgr 
John A. Duskie speak on “Catholic Literature 
a Mirror for Readers.’ His comments included 
a statement of Gregory XVI in describing the 


ult bt enemies of the 


ining when numerous 
truth arrogated unchecked power for a time over 
he press “We 
what monstrous 
prodi mes Of 
the del 


+ 


tions of all 


+ 


are filled with horror at seeing 
what 
with thru 
ge of books, of pathphlets, and publica- 
kinds The inroad of 
literature which has spread a curse 
Monsignor Duskie’s 
the observation 


doctrines, or rather, 


errors we are innundated 
lamentable 
worthless 
upon the face of the earth.” 
conclusion was that of Gregory 
XVI is unfortunately true today. A_ veritable 
flood of literature propagating false philosophy 


and immorality is rendering sterile religion and 


threatens even to destroy modern civilization, 
he said 

Several other papers by Catholic librarians 
were heard the conference 

[he cornerstone of G. & C. Merriam Com- 


panys new $200,000 home office building, a 
monument to a single publication, the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries, was laid with brief cere- 
monies on October 14 at Springfield, Mass. Dr. 
William A. Nelson, retired president of Smith 
College and editor-in-chief of Webster's New 
spoke of Noah Webster, “whose 
conception of a dictionary resulted in a 
binding force of common language in a country 
recruiting its growing population from many 
sources 


sound 











columns of 


) Note: The 
the Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers 


{Eprror's correspondence 


for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


In a Cornerstone 
To the Editor: 

You may feel gratified on hearing that a copy 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin for October 1939 
—containing an account of the centennial of this 
library—was placed in the cornerstone box of 
Toledo’s new Main Library building, the corner- 
stone of which was laid October 16, 1939. No 
other professional library journal was included. 

WALTER BRAHM 


Assistant-to-the-Librarian 
Toledo Public Library 


The Books They Like 


To the Editor: 

The classics of literature may be everlasting, 
but so are other types of books. One type which 
never fails to appeal is the dog story. Never a 
day passes without some student asking for a 
dog story. Many of these readers have broad- 
ened their interests enough to be satisfied with 
an animal story. The unending appeal of the 
dog story creates a need for good, clean, well- 
written tales of man and his dog. O'Brien's 
Silver Chief and Silver Chief to the Rescue have 
changed hands more than any other book in our 
library. These two are our widest-read books. 
A close second is London's Call of the Wild 
which never seems to lose its popularity for boys 
and girls alike. A recent author to captivate the 
child’s interests is Meader and his dog story, Bat. 
Actually there are relatively few of these much- 
needed books. Terhune’s books are also strong 
in interest, but poor in format. If only more 
fine dog stories could be written for the junior 
and senior high school pupil! 

Another type of book has endless appeal, name- 
ly, the mystery and adventure tale, with em- 
phasis on the former. Here again the field of 
really good writing is limited. Howard Pease’s 
books satisfy and are in great demand, as are 
Meader’s. But again the number of such books 
is small in comparison with the demand. 

Girls especially seem to enjoy the career books 
and the series books, such as the Sue Barton set. 
The younger children (grades 7-9) ask often for 
stories of school life—another field almost barren. 

When children show an interest in reading, no 
matter what kind of book they enjoy, it is our 
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What Our Readers Think 


duty as librarians to satisfy their desire. Often it 
is our duty to encourage them to improve their 
reading tastes. To have a child ask for 
story, a mystery story, a career story is an excel 
lent sign of definite reading interests. After you 
produce a few books and have the child say, 
“I've read that,” it becomes a serious problem 
If he goes away dissatisfied, will he come again 
Will his reading interests expand? Try as you 
may to interest him in other books, a child who 
really has his mind made up to read one certain 
kind of story will not be persuaded to take a 
substitute. As a plea for better, more alive dog 
stories, mystery stories, this is submitted to you 
Annotated bibliographies with notations as t 
price would be of vital concern. 


a dog 


ADA PETTINGILL, Librarian 
Skaneateles, N.Y., High Se/ 


The Battle of The Poets 


To the Editor: 

Here is an answer to Mr. Cash's 
which appeared in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
for October (p. 163). 

A bit of steam which has been ready to annihi 
late “escape artists’ for some time! Perhaps 
it rather directed to the chap whose immatur 
outpourings hold the healthy man happy in an 
armchair! ! 

MATTHEW A. McKavitt, Librarian 


U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C 


Bookworn 


ADVENTURE WITH REALITY! 

Does the average chil 
Know the commonplace 
The facts about sun, 
And trees and race 


“T'LL stick to books’’ 
Says Mr. Cash— 
“Even, though 
There’s too much hash 


Is he taught the tale 
Of the bees’ fine life 
Or how our birds 
Exist thru strife? 


To dull the mind 

In too many books 
Whose authors don't 
Make good mental cooks. 


Too many books 

Are written by fools 
Let’s train better people 
In our schools. 


Our children will never 
Think logically, feel, 
Or act like adults 

In the common weal 


There's very little 
Correlation of knowledge— 
One doesn’t get that 
Even ia college. 


Unless books about man 
And nature, too, 
Are harmonized, 
For me and you. 


If we must “‘escape’’ 
Then here’s my plea 
‘Let's adventuring go 
With reality.’’ 
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Remedial Reading 
To the Editor: 

The controversy over remedial reading which 
appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin two years ago— 
challenged and counter-challenged by Miss Sayers 
and Miss Smith, seems about as quiet as Banquo’s 
ghost. I am sure that all school librarians con- 
sider remedial reading as a legitimate part of the 
school machinery. Children can’t read if psycho- 
logically, pathologically, or sociologically they are 
handicapped. And all the beauty in our literature 
for them is just so much paper pulp and printers 
ink. Teacher-colleges are to be commended in 
training teacher-librarians with an awareness of 
this deficiency on the part of some children. Li- 
brarians from teacher-colleges usually do not need 
to teach remedial reading to be aware of its im- 
plications. School librarians from library schools 
are in an entirely different situation and should 
consider work in remedial reading as part of their 
pre-professional course. I doubt, however, that 
teacher- or school-librarians should seriously con- 
sider teaching this subject. They are special 
teachers in the sense of operating a department 
and have enough to do without inviting this 
added burden—whether they learn from it or not. 
Except for this suggested straw that might break 
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the camel's back, I heartily endorse Miss Bjorn- 
son’s article in your October issue (p. 127). 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 
Dept. of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 


Humor in a Prison Library 


To the Editor: 

A prison is a gloomy place. Woes, worries, 
troubles, and toil loom out of proportion to their 
normal position. A letter, a smile, a word, or 
a book may mean all the difference between look- 
ing forward to a pleasant day of accomplishment 
or an attempted aovidance of a day of crude 
realities. And here the crude things are really 
crude! Why not try to insert a leaf of humor in 
the book of life? Where a better place than the 
library ? 

An old man, yet a youth of twenty, with some 
artistic talent offers us a good field. It makes 
no difference that larceny and robbery were his 
specialties. He is anxious to do some sort of 
constructive job. We suggest, and he bubbles 
with ideas—most of them too difficult to fulfill. 
There is a blank wall space in the library— 
unused. The space available presents enormous 
difficulties because of the relation of width to 


. eer ae 


MICKEY MOUSE IN A PRISON LIBRARY 
“What was once a blank wall has now become a strong string in the rope of sanity.” 
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length. Why not try something humorous on 
it—a Walt Disney caricature? But will it appeal 
to the majority of 875 men from 16 to 30 years 
of age, with crimes ranging from murder, rape, 
and incest, to parole violations and larceny of 
fowl ? 

How do we know that these men will appre- 
ciate it? We don’t! But watch their faces when 
they come up to “Library Period” in the evening. 
They look and they smile. And little conversa- 
tions spring up about the type of boat, or the 
choice of subject, or “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” or Disney's success, or the brand of 
liquor in the barrel, or the I.C.S. courses in 
Navigation, or some other subject. They do 
appreciate it! The fact remains that the library 
has stimulated! Now if we can only satisfy or 
partially satisfy that stimulation. Sometimes we 
can. Most of the time we can’t. We just don’t 
have the books. We pester the State Library 
Commission and they help us wholeheartedly. 
But we wish we had more to offer. We can 
offer some reading matter. And we hope to offer 
some humor. 

What was once a blank wall has now become a 
strong string in the rope of sanity. This is just 
a small thing to you and me—but like everything 
else, it looms out of proportion to the inmates. 


N. R. ARLUKE 


Prison Library Supe rvisor 


Libraries in The Arid West 


To the Editor: 


The arid West—that more than one-third of 
the nation between central Kansas and the 
Sierras—has few and small libraries. There are 
only two libraries of much more than 100,000 
volumes in this region, those two being in the 
West's one library center, the Denver area. 
“Library extension,’ out here, consequently, is 
more than a phrase to be repeated at state con- 
ferences: it is a pressing need which the socially- 
minded among Western librarians are apt to feel 
with missionary fervor. Altho Western librarians 
are, like most librarians, over-worked, a surpris- 
ing amount of effort has been expended by certain 
of them (notably, in Colorado, Miss Charlotte A. 
Baker and Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer) on library ex- 
tension both horizontal and vertical, i.e., both 
the numerical increase of libraries and increased 
efficiency of existing service. A preliminary to 
concentrated action for library extension should 
be a careful study of the situation. Until recently 
there has not been, in published form at least, 
a careful study of the Western library situation. 


Such a study has“recently appeared; this study 
deals with only one sector of the Western library 
front, but so carefully has this study been pre- 
pared, that its conclusions are applicable to all 
classes of library endeavor in the West. William 
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H. Carlson, now librarian of the University of 
Arizona, received an A.L.A. Carnegie Fellowship 
at the University of California School of §Li- 
brarianship in 1936-37, which he used to produce 
The development and financial support of seven 
Western and Northwestern state university li- 
braries. His study has been published in plano- 
graphed form by the University of California 
Press in a paper-bound volume of 115 pages 
selling at $1.25. 

The effort which the West has made to provide 
adequate library service has been demonstrated to 
be adequate by both Mr. Carlson and Dean Wil- 
son, but Mr. Carlson finds that the seven 
state umiversities, trying to keep up with the 4 
Joneses in other sections, add courses and gradu- 
ate degrees beyond the libraries’ capacity, that 
the university appropriations for the libraries are 
below the average and below established standards, 
that the library staffs are small and poorly paid, 
that book-funds are too small to permit a planned 
purchasing policy, that in most cases larger 
quarters are urgently needed, and that the 
periodical files are often incomplete and unbound 
On the credit side he found that the libraries are 
well administered, that the educational back- 
ground of the staffs averages well, and that the 
book-collections are well selected. These findings 
sum up to this conclusion: Western librarians 
have done very well with what they have, but 
Western libraries cannot be compared in quality 
of stocks and service to the more adequately 
supported libraries of other sections. 








Mr. Carlson urges that Western libraries be 
compensated on a much greater scale than hitherto 
by foundation grants for that loss of public 
income which benefits the owners of stocks and 
bonds, such as the foundations. Obviously, also, 
Western libraries are in as great need of federal 
aid as the libraries of the South. A recommenda- 
tion which Mr. Carlson did not make but which 
is feasible and desirable is that Western libraries 
cooperate in book-purchasing and in reference 
service in order to use present resources to the 
greatest possible advantage for the benefit of all 
Western libraries. A beginning of such coopera- 
tion has recently been made with the development 
of the Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region, located in Denver. The Bib- 
liographical Center enables present resources to 
be used more adequately and more widely, but 
does not increase those resources. Mr. Carlson 
has shown that Western librarians have a more 
than satisfactory professional record, and that 
what their libraries now need is help from out- 
side, if Western readers and students are not to 
be penalized for living in the West. 


JOHN VANMALE, Director 
Bibliographical Center for Research 
Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
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New Doctoral Dissertations 


= the first annual list of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Accepted by American Universities 
was published six years ago, the number of 
dissertations accepted has steadily increased. The 
current list, Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities 1938-1939, just published, 
lists 2928 on 49 subjects. 

For the first time, dissertations available on 
film are noted. Except for this innovation, the 
follows the general plan of its 
predecessors listing under subjects and institutions 
with tables of indicate how dis- 
sertations may be secured; distribution by uni- 
versities and subjects; and distribution by subjects 


current list 


institutions to 


and years 

The editorial work begun by the late Donald 
B. Gilchrist, was after his sudden 
death last August, by Mrs. Grace M. Bilhorn, 
also of the Rush Rhees Library of the University 
of Rochester 


completed 


Educational Film Catalog 


In November the second edition of the Edu- 
cational Film Catalog made its appearance. This 
Catalog now lists 2370 films carefully chosen 
with the aid of visual education experts out of 
a possible more than 6,000 films available for 
non-theatrical use. These are chosen for 
school use—classrooms, auditoriums, or clubs; and 
for general non-theatricai use—clubs, churches, 
and adult education groups. A feature of the 
indication of excellent and 


films 


new edition is the 
outstanding films by stars and double stars. 
The feature introduced in 1937 of showing 


where films may be obtained locally is continued 
and expanded to include most of the films listed. 
The index, as before, lists all the films in- 
cluded by title and under numerous subjects 
in one alphabet. 


What Are Your Publicity Problems ? 


With the addition of Marie D. Loizeaux, 
formerly of the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Public 
Library, to our promotion staff, we inaugurate 
a new “cooperative publicity” service to librarians. 

Miss Loizeaux, as you doubtless know, is 
the author of Publicity Primer; an a b ¢ of 
“telling all” about the public library, published 
by the Wilson Company, and an active figure 
in professional circles as a member of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the American Library 
Association and as Publicity Chairman for two 
years of the New York Library Association. 








that 


With the thought Miss Loizeaux’ ex- 
perience may be of help to you, we invite you 
to send in your publicity problems. 


The Author Books 


The Junior Book of Authors edited by our 
perennially perspicacious duo, Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft, continues to live up to 
its early award of “best junior reference book 
of the year.” The customers keep coming back! 
Just recently a school librarian wrote: ‘Will 
you please send me a copy of The Junior Book 
of Authors. We have worn out three copies 
already. It is in use constantly.”’ 

And speaking of the “author books” have 
you considered their value as mines of stored 
stumpers, for “stumping the experts?’ Try sug- 


gesting these as sources for your readers: Aux- 
thors Today and Yesterday, Living Authors, 
American Authors and British Authors. May 


we suggest that you likewise keep in mind, 
Nathan Kane's useful Famous First Facts and 
More First Facts. 


Who Was When? 


Mention of the “author books” brings to our 
mind the imminent publication of Who Was 
When? A Dictionary of Contemporaries pte- 
pared by Miriam Allen deFord who has con- 
tributed so ably to several of the volumes in 
this series. 

For scholars, researchers, and for that matter, 
the congenitally curious, Miss deFord has ren- 
dered a valuable service. 

The dictionary, the first of its kind, is a 
categorical listing (according to that best known 
by the general public) of almost 10,000 people 
of importance, giving dates of birth and death, 
with the primary object of ascertaining the 
contemporaries of any celebrated person who lived 
between 500 B.C. and 1930 A.D. 

It answers a host of questions, such as: Who 
was writing music or painting pictures when 
Shakespeare was alive? Could Newton have 
influenced Descartes? Who was King of England 
when Columbus discovered America? 

As the author suggests, a history of the world 
might almost be written from this skeleton 
outline of its story thru the book’s added value 
as a guide to the cultural, political, and religious 
activities of the civilized world over a period of 
2,430 years. Hi’ 

Set in tabular form with columns devoted 
to government, industry, philosophy, religion, 
science, art, education, literature, etc. with a 
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separate index by name with birth and death 
dates, it provides convenient access to an enor- 
mous fund of much needed information. 


Where to Buy Reprints 


From the librarian’s personal point of view, 
and the bookseller’s, too, Robert M. Orton's 
Catalog of Reprints, now well along, is certain 
to prove a welcome time-saver . for it tells 
exactly where to get and what to pay for all 
reprints in series. A dictionary catalog, it gives 
author and title references with price, publisher, 
date of publication of the original edition and 
date of publication of reprints. 


The United States and Neutrality 


With the publication of the second volume 
in our Contemporary Social Problems: Discus- 
on Series, debaters and general readers alike 
will have a wealth of timely material on one 
of the most important questions of the day- 
neutrality. 

Professors J. V. Garland and Charles F 
Phillips, have combed the files of such sources 
as the Journal of International Law; Moore's 
Digest of International Law; and Congressional 
records for their new American Neutrality 

Consisting of excerpts from speeches, periodical 
articles, Congressional proceedings, treaties, etc., 
the book presents a comprehensive survey of 
neutrality sentiment from the period preceding 
the World War to the present, covering: 
dent Wilson’s pre-Peace Conference speech; neu 
trality legislation since 1933; 
1935-37 neutrality laws; statements on keeping 


Presi 
comments on the 


the United States out of war; the arms embargo; 
cash and carry and similar pertinent subjects 

Appendices provide a complete transcription of 
the London Naval Treaty and revealing state 
ments from colonial times to the present defining 
the freedom of the seas. 


Wilson Catalog Card Changes 


In September a questionnaire on _ possible 


changes needed in the sets of printed catalog 
cards issued by The H. W. Wilson Company 
was sent to more than a hundred of the libraries 
now using this card service. The response was 
gratifying and on a number of the points raised, 
the policy now in practice was approved: 

following the Cumulative Book 
publisher's names; omitting place of publication ; 
translator cards and series cards for those of importance 
only; making extra title cards for books published in 
Great Britain under a_ different title; keeping the 
printed cards and printed catalogs in agreement so 
far as possible. 


Index form for 
making 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


CATALOG CARDS, SETS OF PRINTED. 10c 
for first set, Sc for each additional set 
in same order: (sheets of 20 five-cent 
coupons, $1. To be purchased in 
advance and attached to each order) 


deFord, Miriam Allen. WHo WAs 
WHEN? A DICTIONARY OF CON- 
TEMPORARIES. Price to be announced 


“Dilly Tante.’”’ Living AuTHors. $3.75. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 
with sups. for 1940, $4. 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, Charles F 
AMERICAN NEUTRALITY (Contem 
porary Social Problems: Discussion 
Series, No. 2.) $2. 

Gilchrist, Donald B. Docrorat Dss- 
SERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES: 1938-1939. No. 6. $2 

Kane, J. N. Famous First Facts. $3. 

—MoreE First FActs. $2.25. 

(both volumes in one order, $4.75) 

Kunitz, S. J. and MHaycraft, Howard 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5. 

—BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. $4.50. 

—THE JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS. $3.25 

—and Hadden, W. C. AuTHoRS Topay 
AND YESTERDAY. $4.50. 

LoizEAux, M. D. Publicity Primer. 60¢ 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS GUID! 
In preparation. 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG oO: 
Price to be announced 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
$1. 


new ed 


REPRINTS 


Set of twelve, 











As a result of the questionnaire, two changes 
on the cards have been made 
(1) the abbreviation ‘“‘illus’’ ill be used instead 


il’; (2) im the case of 
name will be placed on the top line, the others to 
be given in the body of the card—in accordance witl 
the form used by the Library of 


joint 


authors, only one 


Congress 


libraries let us 
they would like 
sending 
separately 


when 
which 
When 
titles 


It is always helpful 
know the books for 
sets of cards made. 
quests, please list 


catalog card orders. 


such re- 


these from 


Using Wilson Catalog Cards 


We're always grateful to librarians who take 
the trouble to let us know how Wilson pub 
lications are serving them and doubly grate 
ful for comments on our newer ventures. A 
short time ago, Katherine G. Pedley, Cataloging 
Librarian, Monterey Public Library, Monterey, 
Calif. brought joy to our several hearts with 
her detailed report on their use of Wilson 
Printed Catalog Cards. 
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We would like to reprint in full, but limita- 
tions of space make condensation necessary. 
Miss Pedley, writes: 

“Ours is a town of some ten thousand popu- 
lation, serving four thousand borrowers with a 
book collection of about 25,000 volumes. The 
cataloging in the past has been of various types, 
ranging from fine specimens of old fashioned 
library handwriting to complete sets of Library 
of Congress cards. The crying need was for 
standardization of proceedure. We checked our 
shelf list with the Standard Catalog, and found 
that while serious variations were few, minor 
ones were almost the rule In some cases, as 
for example spiritualism, we found books in 
two places. Here we adopted standard form 
and recataloged the rest to agree. In a few 
instances we found real divergences from the 
Standard Catalog, and in such cases we bowed 
to Wilson. Books were marked for recataloging, 
though many times we deferred the process until 
the addition of a new book on the subject made 
it immediately necessary. 

“In our case the revision of subject headings 
was more of a problem than classification, as 
the work had formerly been based on the old 
A.L.A. list, with additions from L.C. cards, 
Booklist, etc. and references had never been 
systematically checked; but for these very reasons 
we attacked the problem with greater enthusiasm. 
Since we use cards without printed subject 
headings it is possible to have some freedom of 
choice here. 

“The routine we have developed for using 
the Wilson cards is extremely simple. The 
cataloger handles the cards first, deciding whether 
they are to be classed in the juvenile, inter- 
mediate, mystery, or other special collections, 
and making a decision when more than one 
number is suggested. The use of transparent 
envelopes for the sets of cards makes it possible 
to mark the proper symbols directly on the 
face of the card. The clerical assistant then 
checks the authors with the name authority file, 
adding to the latter those which have not 
already been made. We use Cutter numbers 
for all non-fiction, and these are added to the 
mame authority cards the first time they are 
assigned. The assistant then checks the subject 
headings against the subject authority file, start- 
ing a card for any subject not used before. 
Afterwards the sets of cards are matched with 
the books and order cards; the necessary typing 
of call mumbers, subject headings, accession 
numbers, circulation pockets and cards is done, 
and the books routed for processing. 

“We are frequently asked if differences in 
cataloging practice between Wilson and Library 
of Congress cards constitute a problem. In our 
case they do not, because we simply ignore 
them. Since we use both types of printed cards, 
we have not thought it necessary to modify our 
own cataloging except in the making of analytics, 
where we have adopted the Wilson form. 

“As more and more sets of cards are available 
month by month, we are finding the cataloging 
load progressively lightened. And the prompt- 
ness with which new titles are added to the 
list is one of the greatest joys of the cataloger. 
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When the service is on the consignment basis 
the cards are often in the library before the 
books are even ordered, and it is frequently 
possible to have all clerical work finished before 
they arrive. This means that a volume can 
often be on the shelf, completely cataloged, the 
day after ‘it is received. Experience over a 
year, in our case, has shown that the Wilson 
selections have included the majority of new 
non-fiction that we have ordered, so that juveniles 
and replacements constitute the greater part of 
the work done locally. 

The task of the cataloger can be, and often 
is, one of the pleasantest in the library; but 
its value must, in the end, be measured by the 
efficiency with which books reach the hands 
of the reader. It is with the thought of service 
to the public uppermost in our minds that we 
have adopted the Wilson system; and because 
of the increased efficiency it has developed that 
we have found it good.” 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Published 
EDUCATIONAL Fi_M CATALOG. Second Edition Rev 
Published November 24 
In Preparation 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. January 193 nber 
33-month bound volume. Ready in 





Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


High School Catalog 


Suggestions have been made from time t 
time that more frequent supplements to this 
Catalog are needed. A questionnaire was there 
fore sent recently to two hundred libraries 
asking if they would like two, three, or four 
supplements a year or if they were satisfied with 
the present plan. Since a great majority 
favored additional supplements, decision has been 
made to issue semi-annual supplements in March 
and September. The September Supplement will 
be a cumulated one containing the issues of 
1938, 1939, and March 1940 as well as new 
books included in September. The March Sup- 
plement will be a list of selected books which 
have been published since May 1939 


Greetings 


The Christmas season is here again—and with 
it our wish to you for the merriest of Christmases. 
And too, since this is the season of good will, 
may we beg your indulgence for misleading you 
in the November issue of the Lighthouse? The 
reproductions of the Scenes from Shakespeare 
are in this issue (p.261-3)—not in the November 
Bulletin. 





Thank you—and again—Merry Christmas! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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LIFETIME PROTECTION 
for BOOKS - DOCUMENTS 
MUSIC - RECORDS 





KRISHNAMURTI 


By LUDOWIC REHAULT 
Translated by INA HARPER 


This is the only book every published that presents a fu 
biographical sketch of Krishnamurti, the internationally 
famous Indian philosopher, poet and teacher It also gives, 
through voluminous quotations, comprehensive presentation of 
his teachings. From your bookstore. $2.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 
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THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Pp Guan, Italian, Russian, ote. Complete sets, oe and odd pense. 
Charts , Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
“wall for Object Lessons the Publishers. 
Send for Catalogue Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
M. D. BERLITZ ___ 29 East 21st Street New York 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
: SUPPLYING 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED WANTED IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Notify we of any Hl Enroll with us. We | fat fant UBM ea ar adatane “e 
vacancies on your h within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
library staff. This ave some good dependable service. 
service free. positions available. THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY Station O - Box 22 New York City 


Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. |New York, N.Y. folamelca an’ used ALOG 


A White Xmas—nothing could add more tAL 
to the gay cheerfulness of the Holiday Season C. 
than the brightness of a snowfall. 
Call on RADEMAEKERS to make your 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, oo) HH ie] :lele) Geer 


So, also, do brightly bound books add to 
Serving li brartes throughout 
shelves resplendent with attractive and beauti- 
President |e SO) CP 1-8 2 COLUMBUS, OHIO 





the cheefulness of every library. 
ful bindings for the coming festive days. ate world siutce 1907 




















LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


Clear, concise, simple guides to the use of the library and its tools! The results of the ‘Leaflet Contest’ 
held by the Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation with The H. W. Wilson Company 
“SOS in the Library’”’ is devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
“Se This is the o ane takes up the card catalog and the Dewey system. 
“Time-Savers: Periodical indexes’’ explains the use of the Readers’ Guide. 
Prices: = for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 75¢c for 50 of one leaflet, or assorted; 
$1.00 for 100 of one leaflet, or assorted. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York City 











Personal Subscriptions 


Are Convenient and Make 


EXCELLENT GIFTS 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


950 University Avenue [] $! for one year 
New York City (] $2 for two years 
GRRE cecce. 
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From Land Below the Wind, by Mrs. A. N. Keith (Little) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 


DECEMBER 1939 

















Emil Lengyel 


— LENGYEL was born on April 26, 1895, 
in Budapest, Hungary, the son of Joseph 
and Johanna (Adam) Lengyel. In the primary 
and secondary schools of Budapest he made a 
rather startling record in history and literature; 
read Macaulay, Anatole France, and Schopenhauer ; 
and was thoroly convinced, in those days, that 
in philosophy “obscurity was the hall-mark of 
genius.’ He mastered shorthand on the side, and 
taught himself both English and German. 

In 1913 he entered the Royal Hungarian Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and two years later was 
drafted for military service. For nine 
he trained as a telephone operator, and in January 
1916 went to the eastern front as a sergeant of 
the Austro-Hungarian Infantry Regiment No. 38. 
Trench life, he soon discovered, was dirty, dis- 
gusting, and entirely unromantic. 


months 


In June the Russians began a heavy offensive 
against the swamps of Volhynia, rounded up a 
mass of the enemy—Lengyel among them—and 
drove them across No Man’s Land. Lengyel 
was sent to a Siberian prison camp at Irbit, and 
with the status of an officer was allowed fifty 
rubles (then about twenty-five dollars) a month 
for board. He got up regularly with the sun 
(two o'clock in the early summer) to teach 
himself French, master at least some of the 
fundamentals of Russian, and brush up on Ger- 
man and English. Very shortly he was trans- 
ferred to a_ disease-infested penal camp in 
Totzkoe, an old remnant of the Russo-Japanese 
War, where only a year earlier six thousand out 
of seven thousand prisoners had died. The 
barracks had been rebuilt but the swamps gave 
most of the men malaria. Lengyel was not yet 
twenty-two, yet his hair turned completely gray 
before this ordeal, lasting a little more than a 
year and a half, was over. A neutral medical 
commission sent him back to Budapest in Feb- 
ruary 1918 and kept him in a hospital until 
after the Armistice. He soon resumed intensive 
study and received a Doctor of Laws degree 
from the University. 


With apparently very little effort Lengyel 
broke into journalism, and went from Budapest, 
to Prague, to Vienna, representing Hungarian, 
Central European, and French papers. He was 
made co-editor of the Ungarische Rundschau, 
and because he insisted upon tracking down every 
“big name” for an interview he became known 
as “the terror of celebrities.” 

In 1922 he left what appeared to be a 
“doomed” Europe, and came to the United States. 
He began now at the very bottom rung—from 
bank messenger and office boy he worked his 
way eventually into the correspondence depart- 
ment. After a term as secretary to a Pennsylvania 





EMIL LENGYEL 


newspaper owner he returned in high seriousness 
to his old love, journalism, and drew up a mass 
of feature articles for mewspaper 
Ever since the appearance of one of 
the New York Times in 1924 he has taken on 
stature as an authority on political 
in Central Europe and the Balkans, making re 
turn visits abroad to keep himself well posted 
He has been a frequent contributor to the Sunday 
magazine and book sections of metropolitan 
papers, as well as to the Nation, Current History, 
the Annalist, and other periodicals. 


Lengyel’s first book, Cattle Car Express (Be- 
yond the Eastern Front in European publication), 
a fictionalized account of the Siberian episode, 
won him the Strassburger Peace Prize. In 1932 
came Hitler and also The Cauldron Boils, in 
which he made the prediction that the next World 
War would break out in the Polish Corridor 
Two more books of political comment followed, 
as well as a number of translations, among which 
were Ferenc Molnar’s Eva and the Derelict Boat 
and Erné Szép’s Marriage for Two. Lengyel 
has considerable faith in the scenario as a literary 
medium because of the breadth of its audience 
The World in Revolt, a film first shown in New 
York in 1934, evidences Lengyel’s skill in this 
form. 

His recent book of The Danube follows 
the flow of that ever-sensitive river from the 
time when fishermen first cast their nets into its 
waters to the moment when today’s Nazi bombers 
throw their menacing shadows over its fear-filled 


banks. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected lis 


of the more popular books likely 


to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


selections are 


advisors 


The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 


sold to libraries for distribution. 


When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 


date of the order to the close of the Season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 
copies $1. per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 


month; sample copy free. 


Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 U 


niversity 





FICTION 


BRIDGE, ANN, pseud. 
Four-part setting. 
$2.50 
The setting for this novel is laid in China. 
The story is an intricate emotional and psy- 
chological problem centering on four Eng- 
lish people 


Little 1939 447p 


DouGLas, LLoyd CASSEL, 1877- 
Doctor Hudson’s secret journal. 
ton 1939 295p $2.50 


"Doctor Hudson's Secret Journal’ is not 
a sequel to ‘Magnificent Obsession.’ It is 
rather an expansion of the philosophy that 
made ‘Magnificent Obsession’ important, 
illumined by other experiences of Doctor 
Hudson's than those recorded in the novel.” 
Publishers’ preface 


Hough 


LIN, YU-T’ANG, 1895- 

Moment in Peking; novel of contempo- 
rary Chinese life. Day 1939 815p $3 
A story of family life among the upper 
middle class of China, covering forty years 
from the time of the Boxer rebellion to the 

present Japanese invasion 
“Lin Yutang, in this novel of China, 
written in English but adhering closely to 
the Chinese manner, has taken us into the 
inner courts of family life, has told of 
Peking upper-class girls, an official’s hous« 
hold, with marriages and _ intermarriages 
confusing class issues and creating revolu 
tionary situations. One sees how they see, 


thinks as they think; watches the new 
ideals smash the old traditions. Not 
strictly a novel in the English sense, it 


still forms a pattern of its own.” Kirkus 


MASEFIELD, JOHN, 1878- 
Live and Kicking Ned. 
2v in 1 $2.50 


Continues the tale of a young doctor 
who figured in the author's earlier book 
“Dead Ned.” The hero arrives on the slave 
ship ‘“‘Albicore’ at the coast of Dead Ned 
new adventures meet him and link 
him once more to the life which he had 
thought ended. 


Macmillan 1939 


where 


“A first-rate adventure In much 
of this Masefield is at his best; the early 
scene when the drunken captain, believing 
that he is haunted by the ghost of a man 
he has killed, forces his black mistress to 
work voodoo and raise the devil to banish 


story 


the ghost, is one of the finest pieces of 
foreboding you will find anywhere.” Sat 
rev. of lit. 

MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON, 
1890- 


Kitty Foyle. 
In the words of Kitty Foyle, born of 
modest Irish-American stock in a manufac- 
turing region of Philadelphia, is told the 
story of girlhood in the '20’s and '30’s—in 
school, in business, in love, and in a struggle 
against frozen social tradition 


Lippincott 1939 339p $2.50 


“Kitty has a wide-open heart, a capacity 
for making something out of herself, a 
salty tongue, and a ribald imagination. She 
talks a sound vernacular, tart, natural, and 
American as apple pie.”” New Yorker 


WALPOLE, SIR HUGH, 1884- 
Sea tower. Doubleday 1939 307p $2.50 
The story of a dominating mother’s 
hatred for the wife whom her son brings 
home to the old tower on the Cornish 


coast 








Readers’ 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


HOLMAN, CHARLES THOMAS, 1882- 


Religion of a healthy mind. Round table 
1939 210p $2 


“The central interest is in showing how 
the harmonious development of personality 
can be promoted and disintegrating inner 
conflicts healed. . . Part one deals with 
factors that menace mental health; part two, 
with the ways in which Christian faith 
promotes mental health. The first section 
is a discerning diagnosis of the psycho- 
logical problems which any pastor meets 
daily in the lives of the people whom he 
serves. The second section is a construc- 
tive presentation of the skillful pastor's role 
in helping them to solve their problems.” 
Religious bk club bul. 


SEABURY, DAVID, 1885- 


Why we love and hate. McGraw 1939 
440p (Whittlesey house publications) 


$2.75 

Contents: What are you like; Who are 
your friends; How shall you live; Your 
hereditary nature; Activity level; Your 
depth of thought; Focus of attention; Intro- 
verts and extraverts; Memory distinctions; 
Sensory endowments; Understanding tem- 
perament; Nature of the will; Gift of 
imagination; Your emotional accent; Voca- 
tional choice; Compatibility in love and 
marriage; Glossary 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, 1446?-1506 


Hodges, C. Walter. Columbus‘ sails; 
written and illus. by C. W. Hodges. 


Coward-McCann 1939 217p illus $2.75 

rq on lining-papers 

A biography for young ple told, sup- 
posedly, thru the eyes A i men close to 
Columbus. Part 1, The monk's story; parts 
2-3, The sailor's story; part 4, Supper at 
La Rabida, is told by one of the Indians 
whom Columbus brought back with him 
to Spain 

“A remarkably colorful piece of writing, 
reconstructed from historical sources and 
backgrounds and beautifully illustrated with 
fine black-and-white drawings and four 
double page illustrations in color. It is 
an oheledila book for young people, for 
Mr. Hodges tells his story of Columbus 
in a vivid, dramatic style.” Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor 


ELLIs, HAVELOCK, 1859-1939 


My life; autobiography. Houghton 1939 
647p illus $4 
Autobiography of the philosopher and 


author in which he offers his own observa- 
tions of life during the full term of four- 


Ch oice 


of 


KRASINSKA, 


Best Books 


score years. This book was begun more 
than forty years ago, and finished only a 
few weeks before the author's death 

“Serenely honest, graciously written 
record of a wise and tender man, last of 
the great Victorians, who became, in the 
field of sex psychology, one of the major 
influences of the twentieth century. Its 
core is a very human love story . . . the 
intimate but reticent history of Ellis’s 
marriage to the brilliant, nervously unstable 
Edith Lees.” New Yorker 


FRANCISZKA, CONSORT OF 
CHARLES, DUKE OF COURLAND, 1743- 
1796 


Hofmanowa, Klementyne (Tanska) 1798- 


1845. Girl who would be queen; the 
story and diary of the young Countess 
Krasinska, by E. P. Kelly and Clara 
Hoffmanowa; decorations by Vera 
Bock. McClurg 1939 201p illus $2 


“In this story of the lovely and daring 
girl, Francoise, I have added somewhat 
to her tale as first written by Madame 
Hoffmanowa. The Journal, as it is pub- 
lished here, is just as Madame Hoffmanowa 
wrote it years ago. . . The backgrounds, 
incidents, dress, and customs of which I 
have written, have come from considerable 
research.” E. P. Kelly 


LONDON, JACK, 1876-1916 


London, Joan. 


Jack London and his 
times; an unconventional biography. 
Doubleday 1939 387p front $3 


Biography of Jack London from hitherto 
unused sources. Wirtten by his daughter 


VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1819-1901 
Flexner, Mrs Marion W. Drina; Eng 


land’s young Victoria. Coward-McCann 
1939 277p illus $2.50 


“A new life of Victoria for the teens 
must justify its existence. . . This one's 
justification is that it meets squarely the 
facts of ‘Drina’s’ childhood and the girl- 


hood of Princess Victoria; follows this 
formative period through the process of 
development; makes clear what sort of 


character the child had to begin with, what 
education did for it, and what she herself 
did for it.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


CALVERTON, VICTOR FRANCIS, 1900- 


Awakening of America. 


Day 1939 v 1 
illus $3.75 


“What this book tries to do is to reread 
American history in different terms—in 
terms of the ruled instead of the rulers, 
the underdogs instead of the top dogs. . . 
In general the approach can be described 














Readers’ Choice 


as Marxian. . . In large part a_ history 
of those early colonial revolts, those incipi- 
ent class struggles, that embodied the early 
outcroppings of the rebellious spirit and 
prepared the way for the Revolutionary 
War.” Preface 

“*The Awakening of America’ is of 
outstanding importance as a study of the 
origin and early growth of democracy in 
this country; a testimony to the integrity 
of our national tradition; a vindication of 
our faith in human values at a time when 
these are denied by half the world.”’ Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


DANA, JULIAN 
The Sacramento; river of gold; il. by 
J. OH. Cosgrave II. Farrar 1939 294p 
illus map (River of America) $2.50 
Story of California and of the Sacra- 
mento river, which rises high in the region 
of Shasta and flows thru forests, vineyards 
and farm lands to the Pacific ocean 


Appendix: Rivers and American folk, by 
C. L. Skinner 


DE MILLE, WILLIAM CHURCHILL, 1878- 
Hollywood saga; with a foreword by 
John Erskine; illus with photographs. 
Dutton 1939 319p illus $3.50 


The author describes the growth of mov- 
ing pictures from the earliest days of the 
industry. He was closely associated with 
the stars themselves and tells many 
anecdotes of well-known actors and actresses 

“In it—and without once writing at the 
top of his voice or departing from an 
easy informality of presentation which makes 
reading enjoyable—he has set down the 
story of his twenty years in the movies 
And Hollywood seems to benefit from 
understatement amazingly well.’’ N.Y. Times 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


DULLES, ALLEN WELSH, 1893- 
Can America stay neutral? by A. W. 
Dulles and H. F. Armstrong. Harper 
1939 277p $2.50 


A revision of a book by the same authors 
entitled ‘Can we be neutral” published in 
1936. ‘Our present task is to bring the 
story down to date. This involves trying 
to describe how American neutrality legis- 
lation actually operated during the three 
wars which began in widely separated parts 
of the world in 1935; 1936 and 1937, and 
what may be its effect for us in the mighty 
struggle now joined in Europe.” Intro- 
duction 

“The text traces the changing of policy, 
now involving us in wars, now keeping us 
out. It is an excellent background factual 
book for clearer understanding of the 
struggle going on in Washington.” Kirkus 
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GUEDALLA, PHILIP, 1889- 
Hundredth year. Doubleday 1939 312p 


$3 


“This is the record of a year. Some 
years in human history are more eventful 
and significant than others. . . Nineteen 
hundred and thirty-six, I think, was of that 
order. The further we recede from it, the 
more it stands out as a moment of transi- 
tion, a bridge between the postwar age 
La and that quite different epoch in 
which we live today... It is quite evident 
that 1936, which saw so varied and excit- 
ing a succession of events, marked the 
transition from postwar to the present and 
will take its place in the small company of 
memorable years.” The author 

“He knows how to present this material 
in an enjoyable and readable form. And 
it is enough to add that this latest volume 
is as vivacious as any devotee of his could 
desire.”” N.Y. Times 


LENGYEL, EMIL, 1895- 
The Danube. Random house 1939 482p 


il maps $3.75 

A biography of the fateful Danube dur- 
ing the two thousand years of its history, 
giving short sketches of the history and life 
of Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
garia, Yugoslavia and Rumania 


NIXON, LAURENCE ALLEN, ed. 
What will happen and what to do when 


war comes. . . Greystone 1939 290p 
$2.25 

Contents: Editor and the authors; Your 
property, by E. C. Walzer; Your business, 
by C. N. Stabler; Your job, by C. N. 
Stabler; Your living requirements, by J. 
Foster; Your person, by W. W. Chaplin; 
The bill—win or lose, by M. Logan 


SWING, RAYMOND GRAM, 1887- 
How war came. Norton 1939 266p $2 


Maps on lining-papers 

“A news analyst presents his interpreta- 
tion—based upon his broadcasts—of events 
that led to the outbreak of hostilities. From 
the seizure of Czechoslovakia in March, to 
Danzig, and the crisis of ‘the 14 days,’ 
Mr. Swing traces the developments as they 
occurred and provides the background for 
each incident.” Huntting 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Hurst, ALBERT EDWIN, 1880- 
Displaying merchandise for profit. Pren- 


tice-Hall 1939 433p illus $5 

Contents: Display value; Selling idea 
behind the display; Physical make-up of 
the display; Display in the retailing pro- 
gram; Manufacturers’ advertising and dis- 
play; Special display suggestions for the 
retailer; Bibliography 
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MAULE, FRANCIS, 1879- 
Your next job; how to get it and hold it. 
Funk 1939 255p $2 


“Endeavors, by careful analysis of the 
elements that enter into business success, 
to tell how the ambitious can secure pro- 
motion and a higher-type job.” Huntting 


THE CHANGING WORLD 


DEWEY, JOHN, 1859- 
Freedom and culture. Putnam 1939 176p 
(Minton Balch bk) $2 


Considers the freedom of individuals in 
its relation to the development of culture 
and reviews the fundamental social prin- 
ciples which are threatened today by the 
rise of the totalitarian states. 

Contents: Problem of freedom; Culture 
and human nature; American background; 
Totalitarian economics and democracy; 
Democracy and human nature; Science and 
free culture; Democracy and America 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE, 1905- 
Machines and the men who made the 
world of industry. Macmillan 1939 
278p illus $2.50 


“In this book we shall trace the main 
steps in the great transformation that has 
taken place in the world during the last 
two centuries, but when taking up the 
changes of that time we shall often go back 
and see their humble beginnings in earlier 
days.” Foreword 

A large collection of old prints, photo- 
graphs and charts illustrate the text 


FAR PLACES 


JACKSON, JOHN HAMPDEN, 1907- 
Finland. Macmillan 243p illus maps 
$2.50 


History of Finland which includes a 
study of its economic and social policies, 
its people, daily life, and cultural achieve- 
ments. Bibliography 


KEITH, Mrs AGNES NEWTON 
Land below the wind; sketches by the 
author. Little 1939 371p illus maps 
$3 


Story “of the humorous adjustments of 
a Californian to life in (Borneo; and life 
with an English administrator. Most of 
the comedy comes from the personnel of 
her household staff, which is continually 
reverting to savagery, and from the delight- 
ful animals that live in her house and who 
are as much characters of the story as any- 
one else.” Book-of-the-month club news 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


“Mrs. Keith's book is charming and 
possesses that quality a good book must 
have; it brings us into intimate contact 
with the writer. We not only see a new 
country from the inside but we meet a 
very likable person.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


TOMLINSON, EDWARD, 1892- 
New roads to riches in the other Americas. 
Scribner 1939 438p illus $3.75 


Maps on lining-papers 

“In the pages that follow I have not 
attempted to delve deeply into the current 
politics or the history of the countries con- 
cerned. . . Nor have I presumed to crowd 
all the South American countries into one 
volume. .. Perhaps the five Andean coun- 
tries, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peri 
and Bolivia, together with Panama have 


more in common than any others.” The 
author 

“The author has covered the country 
and talked to innumerable people, and 


gives freely of his many experiences. There's 
enough background to get the sudden 
growth and current happenings into focus, 
there is a good feel of the institutions, 
customs, and particular ways of life in the 
countries discussed, there are plenty of anec- 
dotes. A good book to read if you 
are going there.” Kirkus 


HOW TO WRITE 


BARNOUW, ERIK 
Handbook of radio writing; an outline of 
techniques and markets in radio writ- 
ing in the United States. Little 1939 
306p $2.50 


The book starts with a general appraisal! 
of the market and of the medium, and then 
proceeds with an analysis, illustrated with 
charts, of the tools, the technique and the 
characteristic methods and devices of radio 
writing. This section is followed by a 
survey of the radio script market. The 
appendix provides for the use of any indi- 
vidual writer or class study a radio version 
of ‘Macbeth’, with detailed notes on 
adaptation and production problems 


HOFFMAN, ARTHUR SULLIVANT, 1876- 
Fiction writing self-taught; a new ap- 
proach. Norton 1939 224p $1.75 


“The purpose of this book is to translate 
the ‘making’ of a story into everyday 
processes. The processes chosen are those 
we use automatically in everything we do, 
from digging a ditch to forming a corpora- 
tion or perfecting television. They are the 
three elementary processes of the creative 
faculty itself—rejecting, selecting, recom- 
bining.” Preface 
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MARCH OF SCIENCE 


BORTH, CHRISTY 
Pioneers of plenty; the story of chemurgy. 
Bobbs 1939 303p illus $3 
Chemurgy is “a program of correlated 
processes by which hitherto unused raw 
materials and wasted labor are put into 
productive and socially useful forms by 
the aid of those modern alchemists, the 
creative chemists.” Author 


HooToN, EARNEST ALBERT, 1887- 
Twilight of man. Putnam 1939 305p 
illus $3 
Gives a diagnosis of man’s biological 
and sociological illness, summarizes the 
physical changes which have taken place in 
the last few generations of Americans, and 
argues that organic fitness and a high level 
of individual intelligence are essential for 
the survival of democracy 


MORGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 

Pageant of electricity. Appleton-Century 

1939 xxvi,363p illus $3.50 
History of the development of electricity 
from the discovery of the lodestone to tele- 
vision. A popular narrative woven about 
the personalities of the men whose dis- 
coveries made it man’s most versatile servant 


MUSIC AND ART 


BOSWELL, PEYTON 

Modern American painting; with eighty- 
six illus. in full color selected from the 
series on contemporary American artists 
published in “Life.” Dodd 1939 200p 

illus $5 
The text consists of an historical sketch 
of American painting, brief biographical 
notes about the artists, and a catalog of the 


paintings. The biographical sketches are 
arranged in alphabetical order 


BROCKWAY, WALLACE 

Men of music; their lives, times, and 
achievements, ,by, Wallace Brockway 
& Herbert Weinstock. Simon & Schus- 

ter 1939 613p illus $3.75 
Chapters on the lives and careers of 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, 
Verdi, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, 


Strauss, Sibelius, and Stravinsky. Contains 
a list of recommended recordings 


LAWRENCE, ROBERT 
Wagner's “Ring of the Nibelung”’ 
adapted by Robert Lawrence and illus. 


of Jest Books : 35] 


by Alexandre Serebriakoff. Grosset 
1939 4v illus ea 50c 


Authorized edition of the Metropolitan 
opera guild, inc. 

Contents: v 1 Rhinegold; v2 Valkyrie; 
v3 Siegfried; v4 Twilight of the gods 

The story of the “Ring” is retold with 
pictures in color and in black and white 
and with bits of music interspersed. Each 
book contains a list of “Suggested record- 
ings” 

SPAETH, SIGMUND GOTTFRIED, 1885- 
Music for fun. McGraw 1939 259p illus 

(Whittlesey house publications) $2 


Contents: Introductory; Preliminaries to 
participation; From musical toys to instru- 
ments; Amateur music-maker; How about 
musical voices; Reading notes like a book; 
Games and tricks with music; Listener's 
library; Identifying the composers; Creative 
urge; Genius, talent, and ordinary intelli- 
gence; Jazz and swing simplified; America’s 
musical problem; Proof of the pudding 


OUR INCOME 


KENNEDY, E. D. 
Dividends to pay. Reynal 1939 288p 
$2.50 


A study of depressions and recoveries 
made thru an investigation of the income 
of corporations 

“With primer-like clarity and with count- 
less names and specific examples, he shows 
how the big companies operate outside the 
supposedly competitive system. . . The book 
ends with an uncomfortable convincing pre- 
diction that the big industrialist, grown 
accustomed to a contracting economy and 
no longer looking for a new boom around 
the corner, will perforce become increasingly 
anti-social, in both his business and political 
habits—simply because he has his dividends 
to pay. Mr. Kennedy suggests no panacea.”’ 
New Republic 


THE PRESS 


BENT, SILAS, 1882- 
Newspaper crusaders; a neglected story. 
McGraw 1939 313p (Whittlesey house 
publications) $3 


A chronicle of the publishers, editors, 
and reporters who have acted as advocates 
of just causes, defenders of the underdog, 
and champions of civic and social better- 
ment 

“The reader interested in journalistic 
history will find Mr. Bent’s book a fairly 
comprehensive listing of the major news- 
paper crusades in many fields. The author 
had the choice of mentioning many inci- 
dents, or of telling more adequately the 





Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


BENT, SILAS—Continued 


story of a smaller number of outstanding 
ones. He took the first course.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 


IcKES, HAROLD LECLAIRE, 1874- 


America’s House of lords; an inquiry into 
the freedom of the press. Harcourt 
1939 214p $1.50 

Contents: Rules of conduct; Function of 
the press; Some economic facts; Chains 
and monopolies; Big business  tie-ups; 
Utilities octopus; Advertising; Suppression 
and fabrication; “Least fair and reliable’; 
More Chicago Tribune; Fear of labor; 
Columnists and calumnists; Radio and the 
press; Freedom of the press; Strange case 
of the Oakland Tribune; Newspaper tech- 
niques; Conclusion—the press and democ- 
racy; Views: Commoners look at the lords 

“He endorses the principles of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
but shows how many papers fail to con- 
sider the public good, if it might imperil 
their relations with Big Business. He in- 
cludes some of the material of the famous 
debate with Editor Frank E. Gannett, along 
with interesting sidelights on the reporting 
of the debate in the press.” Kirkus 


PARTIES AND ETIQUET 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Party book, prepared for National recrea- 
tion association by M. J. Breen; illus. 
by Hamilton Greene. Barnes, A. S. 
1939 354p illus $2.50 


Contents: Sprightly parties for every- 
body; Gay parties for lively people; Party 
“eats” and drinks; Dances with an air; 
Children’s parties; Outdoor parties and 
picnics; Banquets; Fun for funds; Party 
games and stunts 


and accepts a series of jobs as companion, 
governess, housekeeper, and helper in a 
tearoom; all of which bring her into con- 
tact with human nature and train her for 
building her own home which is in pros- 
pect at the end of the story.” Huntting 


DISRAELI, ROBERT 
Here comes the mail. Little 1939 117p 


illus $1.25 


“A photograph-story book about the 
United States Postal Service which explains 
everything that happens to a letter after 
it has been dropped into the mail box. 
Illustrated with 83 photographs by the 
author.” Huntting 

“Mr. Disraeli, describing every depart- 
ment of the vast and complicated enterprise 
of the United States Postal Service makes 
it seem exactly what it is—a race with the 
clock, an endless exercise of man’s ingenu- 
ity, effort and organization to put through 
the impossible against time. There are 
excellent photographs, clear and well re 
produced.”” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Gay, ZHENYA 
170 cats ,by, Zhenya Gay and Pachita 


Crespi. Random house 1939 ,27)p 
illus $1 


A repetitive tale of what happened when 
85 woodsmen took 85 cats into the woods 
with them. Black and white and red illus- 
trations 

“More an anecdote than a story, the 
pictures tell it. They are lively and funny, 
without the decorative design of ‘Millions 
of Cats,’ which a first glance suggests, but 
with charm, candor and unforced fun 
Little children who have not yet learned 
that if you like dogs you are expected not 
to like cats, and who like plenty of cats, 
will find every page a pleasure. Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


LEAF, MUNRO, 1905- 
Fair play. Stokes 1939 94p illus $1.50 


TOWNE, CHARLES HANSON, 1877- i 
I shall try to state very simply the 


Gentlemen behave . . . book of etiquette 


for men. Messner 1939 304p $2.50 


Partial contents: Philosophy of good 
manners; While at school and college; 
Manners in business; Invitations; Introduc- 
tions; Correspondence; Clothes; Servants 
and tipping; At the theater; Travel; Driv- 
ing; Dining out; Your rooms; Table man- 


elementary factors in living decently and 
pleasantly with each other, and the ‘whys’ 
of rules, law and government for the com- 
mon good and happiness. . . I shall try 
to write in terms understandable to chil- 
dren, to clarify for them the need of respect 
for themselves and their fellow beings.” 
The author 


ners; Your engagement and wedding S K 
EREDY, KATE 


Singing tree; written and illus. by Kate 
Seredy. Viking 1939 247p illus $2 


The story concerns the same cousins, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


BIANCO, Mrs MARGERY (WILLIAMS) 1880- Kate and Jancsi, that figured in the author's 
Other people's houses. Viking 1939 201p earlier book “Good Master.” Describes life 
q> at the Good Master’s ranch on the Hun- 

— garian plains during the World war. For 
two years Jancsi was the Master and his 
mother and Kate held their world together 


_ “Dale Forrest, obliged to earn her own 
living, does the only thing she knows how 
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l 40-page Monograph on 
i ad & E heen “THE PHOTOPLAY AS LITERARY ART,” 
by WALTER BARNES, 
with every get-acquainted subscription to 


Group Discussion Guide 


a magazine devoted to higher standards in motion pictures 
General Editor, Max J. HERZBERG 


PHOTOPLAY STUDY GUIDES NOW READY 


The Light that Failed, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Rulers of the Sea, 
Drums Along the Mohawk, Swiss Family Robinson, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
They Shall Have Music, The Real Glory, Allegheny Uprising, Nurse Edith 
Cavell, Hollwood Cavalcade, Goodbye Mr. Chips, Stanley and Livingstone, 
Wizard of Oz, Moonlight Sonata, The Harvest, Mill on the Floss, Elizabeth 
ind Essex, Hunchback of Notre Dame, The Ramparts We Watch, Gone With 
the Wind, The Bluebird, Little Orvie, Gulliver’s Travels, Pinocchio 








CLASS 100 or more copies, 3c; 11 to 99, 5c; class subscription rate, 50c per semester 
RATES: including about 15 issues, if 20 or more are ordered. 
i! 
Six months, $1; one year, $2; 2 years, $3.50; club rate of ten or more 
SUBSCRIPTION subscriptions to one address, $1 each per year 
RATES: 
Address 


Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 
Room 1418, 1501 Broadway, New York City 




















A PE X sutprary suppuies 


PAMPHLET BOXES Protect Magazines, Pamphiets, Business Reports, Booklets and Loose 


Material. . . . Keep associated Magazines, Pamphiets, Reports, Books, etc. together. . . . Save 
binding costs. . . . Improve appearance of shelves! 


Made of heavy cardboard, with reinforced corners, Green Vellum fronts, leather pull and labeled 
to index contents. 


CARD INDEX TRAYS mace ot heavy card- 


board. All corners reinforced with cloth and stapied 
with wire. Construction very sturdy and _  well- 
adapted to continuous usage. Covered with black 
and white marble paper. Combination card-holder 
and pull at one end. Equipped with steel follower 
blocks and index guides. 





WOOD END VERTICAL 
FILE BOXES 


Built for heavy duty in the busy library. Has wooden ends and edges. 
Cover and flaps are hinged with DOUBLE strips of cloth. Covered with 
black and white marble paper. Label and leather pull on one end. 
Furnished with guides. Write for folder with Full Range of Sizes and 
Low Prices! 
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NOVEMBER 


(Continued from December Bulletin) 


NOVEMBER 13. Elinore Blaisdell, author and 
illustrator of Falcon Fly Back, a juvenile in- 
spired by a piece of medieval research, received 
the $2,000 award of the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation at a luncheon in New York. 


NOVEMBER 13. Mrs. Anne O'Hare McCormick, 
foreign correspondent and member of the editor- 
ial council of the New York Times, received 
the 1939 Achievement Award of the American 
Woman's Association at the annual Friendship 
Dinner of forty-seven women’s professional 
groups, held at the association’s clubhouse in 
New York. Fannie Hurst, in presenting the 
award, said that it represented not a single 
meteoric performance but a cumulative achieve- 
ment in the field of interpretative journalism 
over a period of years. 


NOVEMBER 15. Frederick A. Stokes, founder 
and president of the book publishing company 
which bears his name and last active contem- 
porary of a distinguished group of publishers 
died at his home in New York, at the age of 
eighty-two. 


NOVEMBER 19. Felix Riesenberg, master mariner, 
engineer, inventor, and author, died in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. of a heart attack, at the age of sixty. 
Riesenbetg was born in Milwaukee, Wis., April 
9, 1879, the son of William Riesenberg, a sea 
captain, and Emily (Schorb) Riesenberg. He 
was educated in the public schools and at sea; 
received a degree in engineering from Columbia 
(1911); and in the year following married 
Maud Conroy, of Queenstown, Ireland, by whom 
he had four children. Riesenberg was an as- 
sistant engineer in the laying of the Catskill 
Aqueduct; helped drive the Croton Tunnel 
(Manhattan); and headed the construction of 
New York's great Presbyterian Medical Center. 
Moreover, he invented the lever that compresses 
the sac of a fountain-pen. He was the author 
of many books which expressed his love of the 
sea, notably Endless River and Mother Sea, as 
well as a standard textbook on seamanship and a 
novel of Manhattan—East Side, West Side. “He 
was of the Defoes and Jules Vernes and Sam 


Clemenses, Christopher Morley has said, “‘a 
testifier by brute accident and pressure.” 
NOVEMBER 19. President Roosevelt at Hyde 


Park, N. Y., surrounded by friends, neighbors, 
and political allies, laid the cornerstone of the 
building that is to house the private papers of 
his public life, dedicating the structure to the 
“spirit of peace,” with the expressed hope that 
order again might become universal. 


NOVEMBER 21. Sholem Asch has presented the 
manuscript, with revisions, of his latest novel, 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


January 1940 


The Nazarene, to the Sterling Memorial Library 
at Yale, where it will become a part of Yale's 
Special collection of Manuscripts of American 
novels. 


NovEeMBER 20. Roger Martin du Gard, French 
novelist and winner of the 1937 Nobel prize for 
literature, arrived in New York with Mme. du 
Gard. They were on their way to France, fol- 
lowing a sojourn in the West Indies. 


NoOvEMBER 23. Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, 57, 
exiled former chief of the Italian Press & 
Propaganda Bureau, now University of Chicago 
professor of Italian literature (and author of 
Goliath, the March of Fascism), married Eliza- 
beth Veronika Mann, 21, youngest daughter of 
exiled Thomas Mann. 


NOVEMBER 27. Gene Fowler, author and 
humorist, was painfully but not critically injured 
in an automobile accident near Los Angeles. 
Illusion in Java is his last novel; and for ten 
years he has been one of the best-paid scenarists 
in Hollywood. 


NOVEMBER 27. Julian S. Huxley, British author 
and scientist and brother of Aldous Huxley, 
arrived in New York on the motor-liner Britan- 
nic, after a relatively quiet crossing. Much of 
his research, he said, has been interrupted by the 
war, and despite a heavy lecture schedule Mr. 
Huxley hopes to continue with some of it here 
in America. 


NovEMBER 27. The Marquess of Lothian, 
British Ambassador to the United States, in a 
very simple ceremony in Washington deposited 
one of the four existing copies of Magna Carta 
in the custody of Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
brarian of Congress, for the duration of the 
War. The document had been on exhibition 
at the British Pavilion, New York World's Fair, 
and the British Government preferred not to 
incur the risk of sending it across the ocean 
until travel becomes safer. 


DECEMBER 


DECEMBER 2. Llewelyn Powys, British author 
and member of a highly literary family, died at 
Davos Platz, Switzerland. Powys was born in 
Dorset, England, on August 13, 1884, and from 
his twenty-fifth year struggled incessantly against 
tuberculosis. He visited America in 1908 and 
returned again in 1920. Four years later he went 
back to his native Dorsetshire—taking with him 
his American bride, Alyse Gregory, managing 
editor of the Dial—and there wrote his best 
known book, Black Laughter. His judgment of 
America, The Verdict of Bridlegoose, and a suc- 
cession of novels followed, and the last of his 
books was Life and Death (1939). 


(Continued on page 358) 

















LIBRARIANS 


watch for books that 
attitude towards 
offer children the 


who are on the 
create a_ pleasurable 
reading are glad to 


WALT DISNEY 
STORY BOOKS 






The authors are well-known writers of chi 

dren’s bool [he stories have literary quality 
and the ustrations, made especially for these 
books by WALT DISNEY STUDIO, are 
of a hig irtistic order Through their use 
of characters already familiar to children, the 
Walt Disney Story Books gain young readers’ 
interest t once ar ead to independent 
recreational reading 











AGES 8-12 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 
Told by Jean 





Ayer 
PIG’S PICNIC AND OTHER 
STORIES 
Told by Margaret Wise Brown 
MICKEY NEVER FAILS 
Told by Robin Palmer 
SCHOOL DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE 
Told by Caroline D. Emerson 


$1.00 each 


AGES 6-8 Ready this spring 





HERE THEY ARE 
Told by Ardra Wavle 
DONALD DUCK AND HIS 


NEPHEWS 
Told by Florence Brumbaugh 
WATER BABIES’ CIRCUS AND 
OTHER STORIES 
Told by Georgiana Browne 
WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 
Told by Dorothy Baruch 











D. C. Heath & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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The 
Newest 
Books 

by Maud and Miska Petersham 


The Story Rooks of 


COTTON 
WOOL 
SILK 
RAYON 


oo proudly presents these new- 
est members of the famous Petersham 
Story Book Series to the libraries of America 
and their young readers. They tell the 
romance of the origin and manufacture of 





textiles in simple language. 


These books are distinctive for their simpli- 

fied explanations of the products and meth- 

ods of manufacture. Here, for instance, is 

a very clear explanation of how rayon is made 
a question that few adults can answer. 


There is a large, beautiful illustration on 
nearly every page, half of which are in six 


colors. Bound in cloth 75 cents each 


All four are also available in one combined 
volume—The Story Book of THINGS WE 
WEAR $2.50 


The Petersham Story Book Series includ- 
ing the above four books now comprises 
20 volumes. Priced at 75 cents each. 


The JOHN C. AE AWE?) COMPANY _ 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities * 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title 
1. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 216 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Year 

/ il ia so 2. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kamp; . ‘ . 14 

_ ns : ee : 3. a Gunther, Inside Asia .... : 13 

3. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene .........++2+ 122 4. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But a Sword 128 

{. Pietro di Donato, Christ in Concrete ..... 105 5. Bellamy Partridge, Country Lawyer 118 
v7 > “ ri ’ 

5. Vardis Fisher, Children of God .......... 94 6. Nora aln, Reaching for the Star 

3 7. Hermann Rauschning, The Revolution 

6. Rumer Godden, Black Narcissus ....... cs a TCs Yee np a4 

7. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca ............ 73 8. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 

8. Somerset Maugha Christm olid cone Oo ee . 

»merset augham, f ri nas Hols 4) . 9. {ohn Gunther, Inside Europe fe 
Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 3 10. William Lyon Phelps, Autobiography wit! 

10. Lloyd Douglas, Disputed Passage ........ $1 Letters noite nee ka eas 

COMMENT: The Nazarene hits the fiction list this month right off in third place, thus making an auspic 
start. The only other new title on the list is Christmas Holiday appearing in eighth place. Da 
Our Years holds its lead on the non-fiction list. Changes in the sequence of the remaining titles 
slight, with no new books on this part of the list. 

CHILDREN’S Books: The children’s reports show the following five titles to be the most popular: Pinocchi 
by Carlo Lorenzini, Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, The Wizard of Oz, by L. F. Bau | 
Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth Enright, and Swe Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bostan, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Mé 

Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Or! 

Newark, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seatt | 

und Toronto. | 








(Continued from page 356) 


DECEMBER 4. Ernest Sutherland Bates, author, 
lecturer and book critic died suddenly in his 
home in Spuyten Duyvil, only a few minutes 
after completing his new book, American Faith, 
a history of our religious beliefs. Bates was 
born at Gambier, Ohio, the son of Cyrus Stearns 
and Laverna (Sutherland) Bates. He attended 
the University School in Cleveland; received his 
B. A. and M. A. degrees from the University 
of Michigan (1902 and 1903); and a Ph. D. 
from Columbia in 1908. He has since been 
professor of English at three universities. He was 
best known for his editing of The Bible Designed 
to be Read as Living Literature, which repre- 
sented a radical departure from the King James 
Bible. He was literary editor (1926-29) of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 


DeECcEMBER 6. Francis Carlin (born James 
Francis Carlin MacDonnell), the mystical Irish- 
American poet who suddenly dropped out of 
sight in 1923 when his verse had begun to win 
a measure of fame, was ‘found’ in New York, 
doing employment-agency rounds in search of a 
job by which he could pay off a $110 debt. He 
never finished eighth grade in Norwalk, Conn.; 
wrote his first book of poetry My Ireland while 
he was a floorwalker at R. H. Macy & Co.; and 
is represented in forty-six anthologies. “I was 
utterly convinced that I had to go it alone. No 
unique work can be done,” he said, ‘without 
a sense of isolation. 


DECEMBER 8. It was announced that Jesse Hil- 
ton Stuart was married on October 14 to Naomi 
Dean Norris, at Ashland, Ky. 


DECEMBER 12. It was announced that Ludwig 
Lewisohn, fifty-six-year-old author and _ lecturer, 


will marry Edna Manley, thirty-one year old 
publicist, formerly a reporter for the Buffal 
News and the Buffalo Times, and book review 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press The wedding 
will take place in February. 


DECEMBER 13. An Associated Press disp: 
received in New York reported that Frans } 
Sillanpaa, Finnish winner of the 1939 N 
Prize for Literature, has crossed the 
Finland into Sweden. He is accompanied 
family and is on his way to Stockholm, w 
he will receive the Nobel award 


l 
bor ler f 


DECEMBER 18. Heywood Broun, fifty-one-yea 
old newspaper man and president of the Ameri 
can Newspaper Guild, died in New York of 
“bronchial pneumonia and septicemia 
was born on Pineapple Street in Brooklyn D 
ber 7, 1888, the son of an Englishman wi! 

in the printing business and later be 

fairly prosperous stock broker. He wen 
Horace Mann School—where it is said tl 


i ir 


played “‘sitting center” on the football ¢ 
and then started in at Harvard, but ‘left 
back door.” His first newspaper job was wit 


the Morning Telegraph and from there he w 
to the Tribune, the World, and then the Wor! 
Telegram. He had just launched his famous It 
Seems To Me column in the New York P 
when death came. After the death, in 1934, of 
his first wife, Ruth Hale, he was married to th 
widow of Johnny Dooley, known on the stag 
as Connie Madison. His second wife was : 
Catholic, and last May Broun was received int 
the Catholic Church. Broun was a _ vigorous 
liberal and a staunch and effective leader in the 
trade-union movement in America. He regarded 
himself primarily, however, as a newspaper 

His books include The Boy Grew Older, 

Sun Field, and Gandle Follows His N 
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LIBRARIES NOW 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


a= OF IME DAY == 


\ “must” magazine for the up-to-date 


library. 
Semi-Mo. $3 a year. 
Send for free sample copy. 
Indexed in Reader's Guide. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
33 West 42d Street, New York 





HOLIDAY 
PARTIES 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


Everyday is a holiday some- 


where! Party programs based 


l 


on the holidays of the year 
and featuring folk, patriotic 
ind religious festivals. Each 
is complete from invitations 
and decorations to entertain- 
ment suggestions, favors and 


refreshments. $1.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURE 
BOOKS 















BOY 


By Sylvia Siar: 
joseph B. Wertz 








PHOTOGRAPHS 


FULL-PAGE 
are presented in each book with 
simple explanatory text and line 
drawings illustrating the definitions 


TWENTY 


of native words, such as /gloo, 
Papoose, Burro, Lei, etc. The in- 
formation is authentic, being writ- 


ten by lecturers, teachers and 
others who have lived or traveled 
in the countries they describe. 


Size: 48 pages, 71. by 9! inches. 
Each 50c 


information at a 
Library Journal. 


For ages seven to ten. 


“Good 


reasonable 


and 
The 


illustrations 
price.” 


PUEBLO BOY: An Indian Picture 
Book. By Nadine Leigh. 


ON TOP OF THE WORLD: An 
Eskimo Picture Book. By Starr and 
Wertz. 


NANCY GOES TO MEXICO. 2, 
Herbert C. Lanks. 


CHILDREN OF HAWAII. 2, 
Alida Visscher Shinn. 
Picture book on Bermuda now in 
preparation. 
Send for our complete catalogue 
giving information on all 
our publications. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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Alvah 


Alvah Bessie himself 
admitted, for “a middle-class intellectual who 


had spent most of his conscious life in the seden- 


T was not easy, has 


tary pursuit of finding words for things he be- 
lieved he felt’ to be a good soldier. But the 
very raison d’étre of the Spanish Loyalist Army 
was something which cannot be explained in any 
simple syllogism: it was implicit in the strength 
of faith, the pathos of small delights, the poetry 
and the filth of horror that 
humbly and without apology from Men in Battle, 
Bessie’s own story of the Lincoln Battalion. 


of fear, emerge 


Alvah Cecil Bessie born in New York 
City, June 4, 1904, the son of Daniel N. Bessie 
and Adeline Schlesinger Bessie. From De Witt 
Clinton High School he went to Columbia and 


was graduated in 1924. 


was 


For a while he was a 
clerk in a book store. On the proceeds of several 
translations from the French and the sale of all 
his books he went to Paris in the late ‘twenties 

probably the only visiting American writer, says 
Whit Burnett, who did not go for the express 
purpose of writing his first novel. Bessie’s first 
novel had already been delivered, but he himself 
believed the book no match for its title (“Moun- 
tain in Labor’) and tore it up before ever sub- 
mitting it. Another one, too, went into the waste- 


basket 


On his return from Europe he began turning 
out short stories, some of which had such im- 
pressive details that he had no small trouble 
correcting the critics’ immediate assumptions that 
the pieces were fundamentally autobiographical. 

Bessie married Mary Burnett in July 1930 and 
in the year following they went up to Vermont 
for a four months’ interneship as servants in the 
home of a wealthy architect. They acquired a 
strong liking for that kind of country, rented a 
house, and made their home there for several 
years. They have two boys, aged seven and four. 

He was the winner of a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship in 1935 and that same year saw the publica- 
tion of Dwell in the Wilderness, a novel which 
plumbed fifty years of American life (1876-1925). 
In the hands of the critics it fared considerably 
better than the average “first appearance.” 

In 1936 and 1937 he was dramatic and book 
editor for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Mean- 
while—and not long after his return from Ver- 





ALVAH BESSIE 


mont to New York, he had taken up flying, divid- 
ing his time between this and writing. He went to 
Spain in the fall of 1937, intending to offer his 
When he 


discovered that the air division was closed to all 


services as a pilot for the Loyalists 
but native young Spaniards he enlisted with the 
Lincoln Battalion. 


Bessie arrived in Spain on February 3, 1938, 
and after a brief make-shift training and a shock 


ing introduction to the painful material poverty 
of the Loyalist troops he plunged into his first 
fighting. He was on duty continuously, and late 
in August he was made front-line correspondent 


for the Brigade’s official Volunteer for Liberty 
It was printed over a hundred kilometers away, 
with no dead-lines, no dummies, and no chance 
to see a proof. It was not easy to keep it fron 
falling into the how-to-win-the-war and we-must 
keep-our-morale-up vein. 


Bessie’s analysis of the last days before the 
forced withdrawal are highly revealing. Nothing 
he endured in the course of the war has shaken 
his solid belief that “the example of Madrid 
has not been lost upon the world, and every 
advance of Fascism, every attempt to extend 


the logic of Fascism, must and will be met by 
the increasing and ultimately overpowering dete: 
mination to resist of all men of good will 
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in all parts of the country. Pictures of artistic, 
informal, and scientific interest make it a neces- 
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the offering of all libraries. Of particular in- 
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F. van Wyck Mason 


RANCIS vaN WYCK MASON was born 

in Chicago in 1899, the son of Francis Payne 
Mason and Emma (Coffin) Mason and a descend- 
ant of Colonial settlers who reached Nantucket 
about 1628. His grandfather was Consul at Ber- 
lin and at Paris, and young Mason spent the first 
eight years of his life in European capitals. His 
early schooling was afterwards continued in the 
Middle West and in a preparatory school at Shef- 
field, Mass. He served with the French and then 
the American Army during the World War, and 
on his return from overseas entered Harvard 
(1920), taking a major in romance languages. 
He was a member of the Hasty Pudding Club 
and of the Cercle Francais, and was graduated 
in 1924 

The death of his father prevented him from 
entering the diplomatic service, as he had orig- 
inally intended, and he worked himself into the 
import business, dealing largely in antique books, 
maps, rugs, and embroideries. His business in- 
terests alone were sufficient to justify his journeys 
to Russia, Eastern Europe, North Africa, and the 
Antilles. He has crossed the Atlantic twenty- 
eight times; ridden the breadth of Central Amer- 
ica on horseback, and spent some eight or nine 
weeks in the Sahara with his own caravan. 

It was in 1927-28—and at the suggestion of a 
college professor—that Mason began to write 
stories, only during off hours, at first, and then 
more steadily as the venture began to look more 
assuredly profitable. He sold the first eighteen 
pieces without a rejection. Argosy, Adventure, 
and Wide World were, during these days, his 
best markets. The highly popular Captain North 
detective yarns, fast-moving and predominantly in 
the Oppenheim tradition, have been translated 
into a dozen foreign languages. His prescriptions 
for the construction of good mysteries were in- 
corporated into the Writer's Handbook and he 
made an occasional contribution to the Writes 

With Three Harbours, published in the fall of 
1938, he began a project of four novels covering 
the whole of the American Revolution. The first 
takes its title from the ports of Norfolk, Boston, 
and Mangrove Bay, Bermuda, in the trying years 
of 1774 and 1775; and two unstressed aspects of 
Revolutionary history are brought 
play: the attitude of the American merchant and 
the friendliness of the people of Bermuda, in the 
early days of the war, toward the popular cause 
in America. 

In the fall of 


into active 


1927 Mason married Dorothy 
Louise Macready. They have two children, Fran- 
cis van Wyck II and Robert Kemp. About the 
time Mason left the import business and began 
to put all his energy into his writing, New York 
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gave him a pent-up feeling and he gi 

dog, squaw, and papoose,” to Baltin 

later accepted a commission in the Field Art 
For four years he has been living 

muda, “in the shade of oleanders and hil 

His regimen consists of “work from 

after eight, till twelve; a Barbados swiz; 


lunch; work till you get fed up I 


of his novels with the Revolutionary 

(and his twentieth published volume) will 
released early this spring undet title Sz 
the Sea. It is a companion piece 
sequel—to Three Harbours, and it tray 
years 1776 and 1777, recounting the harri 


along the Atlantic seaboard and reviewing At 
ica’s effort to raise and equip her first fleet 
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